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By Hyman Lumer 


PEACE, THE SUMMIT AND THE 
1960 ELECTIONS 


“WE ARE AT a moment of a great de- 
cision.” 

So states the report of Gus Hall on 
the 1960 elections, presented to the 
National Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party in March.* The report 
goes on to say: 


As is the case during all moments 
of sericus decision there is confusion, 
wavering and hesitation. There are 
advances and retreats. There are 
changes in alignments and positions. 
There is a fluidity and a loosening of 
all old ties and positions. There is a 
great demand for leadership. 


The truth of this observation is 
ying abundantly borne out by 
events, above all in relation to ques- 
tions of foreign policy and the issue 
of peace. Here there has indeed been 
i process of shifting of positions and 
ilignments—a process marked by 
confusion and contradictions, and by 
the emergence of new trends and 
new differentiations. The effect of 





* Gus Hall, Your Stake in the 1960 Elections, 
New Century Publishers, N. Y., 15 cents. 
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the spy-plane provocation and of the 
subsequent collapse of the summit 
conference even before it began has 
been to quicken and deepen this 
process. And if peace was the num- 
ber one issue in the election cam- 
paign prior to these events, it is 
doubly so today. 

The summit failure is, of course, 
a serious setback to the cause of 
peace and disarmament, and it has 
had a jolting and upsetting impact 
on all sections of the American peo- 
ple. It has created a heightened ap- 
prehension of the danger of war, but 
at the same time a growing sense of 
the urgency of restoring negotiations 
for peace. Moreover, the events 
leading up to it have disclosed the 
alarming persistence of the “preven- 
tive war” mentality in our midst. 
They have demonstrated how great 
is the power still wielded by those 
elements in the ranks of big business 
and within the government who are 
determined to block agreement at all 
costs—those elements with whom, 
as the American people must come 
to realize, the responsibility for tor- 
pedoing the negotiations rests. 
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With regard to the election, these 
events have had the immediate ef- 
fect of shaking up the situation 
afresh, so that it is now in some re- 
spects more fluid than before. But 
they are also serving to speed up the 
crystallization of more clearly de- 
fined positions and alignments. 

* * * 

The debate on foreign policy 
which has been in progress for some 
time in top business and political 
circles is motivated by a growing 
awareness of the changed relationship 
of world forces and of the danger 
of nuclear annihilation, and has been 
spurred on by the increasingly evi- 
dent bankruptcy of the Dulles 
“brinkmanship” policies. It has not, 
however, been in the main a debate 
as to whether the cold war should be 
continued or ended; rather, the point 
at issue has been how best to pur- 
sue the aims of the cold war under 
the new and more difficult condi- 
tions—whether to continue old 
methods or seek new ones. In gen- 
eral, “peaceful coexistence” has con- 
tinued to be regarded as synony- 
mous with a state of cold war—of 
armed truce. In fact, Walter Lipp- 
mann some months ago defined the 
existing situation as simply a new 
phase of the cold war. The idea 
that peaceful coexistence means end- 
ing the cold war has appeared only 
in embryo. 

At the same time, the partisan po- 
litical considerations engendered by 
the election campaign have led to 


dealing with the peace issue in terms 
of what will win the election. And 
in view of the growing popular 
sentiment for peace, it was generally 
found expedient to be at least on 
record for disarmament. 

The net effect of these various 
conflicting pressures has been a 
jumble of confused, contradictory po- 
sitions and the development of con- 
flicts within the Republican and 
Democratic Parties as well as be- 
tween them—conflicts reflecting the 
divisions within the ranks of mo- 
nopoly capital itself. The course of 
development, however, has differed 
greatly within the two parties. 

Within the Republican Party, the 
trend has been toward greater uni- 
formity of line, and the internal con- 
flicts have been increasingly pushed 
beneath the surface. The GOP has 
paraded itself as the “peace party,” 
seeking to capitalize anew on the role 
of Eisenhower in ending the Korean 
war, and on his invitation to Khrush- 
chev and the resulting Camp David 
talks. 

Of course, everyone has been for 
disarmament, although these protes- 
tations have invariably been accom- 
panied by the contrary assertion that 
the country must remain armed to 
the teeth and that even more funds 
must be allocated to overcome the 
“missile gap.” Moreover, both Nixon 
and Rockefeller, the main Republi- 
can presidential aspirants on the 
scene, have throughout been firm 
adherents of the Dulles “positions of 
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strength” line and the sharpening 
of world tensions. 

More and more, the weight of 
the most rabid cold-war elements has 
prevailed, and with this the policies 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
have departed ever further from the 
spirit of Camp David until, in the 
words of one observer, the spirit of 
Camp David was replaced with the 
spirit of Sverdlovsk. The shooting 
down of the spy plane near that city 
and the subsequent stand taken by 
the Eisenhower Administration and 
leading GOP figures are eloquent 
testimony to the extent of that depar- 
ture. But the plane provocation was 
only the climax of a series of episodes 
indicating that the intention was not 
to seek agreement with the Soviet 
Union, but rather to do everything 
possible to prevent it. Among these 
were such acts as the aggressive 
treaty with Japan and proposals to 
am Adenauer Germany with nu- 
dear weapons. 

Columnist Marquis Childs, writ- 
ing from Geneva (New York Post, 
May 10, 1960), calls attention to the 
deliberate sabotage of the disarma- 
ment negotiations in progress for 
the past eighteen months. The So- 
viet representatives, he states, “have 
made one concession after another, 
coming around time after time to the 
Western view.” But the efforts of 
the American negotiator James J. 
Wadsworth have been hamstrung 
by the necessity of “fighting a rear- 
guard action with those in Washing- 
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ton who have been determined to 
block any treaty.” 

Then came the get-tough speeches 
of Vice President Nixon, Secretary 
of State Herter and Under Secretary 


‘of State Dillon on the Berlin ques- 


tion. And this was capped soon after 
by the provocative act of sending an 
espionage plane across Soviet terri- 
tory on the eve of the summit meet- 
ings, and by the open declarations 
of Herter and Eisenhower—fully 
concurred in by Nixon—that such 
military incursions have been and 
will continue to be the policy of the 
United States government. In the 
light of all this, plus the refusal to 
make even the customary apology, 
plus such added provocations as call- 
ing a world-wide military alert at the 
very opening of the conference, it is 
small wonder that Khrushchev con- 
cluded that negotiations were impos- 
sible. 

These developments have had a 
very damaging effect on the standing 
of the Republican Party in the elec- 
tion campaign. Its ability to pose 
as a “party of peace” has been 
pretty well shattered, and its chances 
of victory have been considerably 
lessened. The role of Nixon in this 
situation is particularly worth not- 
ing, since at this juncture his nomi- 
nation as the Republican presidential 
candidate seems almost certain. Ini- 
tially, he sought to trade on the posi- 
tion of Eisenhower and to play both 
sides of the game. However, the 
shifts which have taken place have 
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cut the ground from under this two- 
faced position, and today he stands 
firmly identified with the forces of 
reaction and war. 

* * * 

Within the Democratic Party, af- 
fairs have taken a different course. 
Here a trend has been taking shape 
in open opposition to the die-hard 
cold war line of Truman and Ache- 
son, who have consistently opposed 
any easing of tensions or compromise 
with the Soviet Union. 

Attacking the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration for not spending enough 
on arms has for some time been the 
chief stock-in-trade of the Demo- 
crats. And it has not been aban- 
doned. It remains at the heart of 
the Truman-Acheson position and 
of the views of such presidential 
aspirants as Symington or Lyndon 
Johnson. Kennedy has also stressed 
this point, calling for more arms 
even at the price of higher taxes, 
and Democrats generally have con- 
tinued to adhere to this position. 

However, under the pressure of 
the changed world picture and the 
mounting demand for peace in this 
country, a new element has been 
injected. A new line has emerged, 
placing its main weight on the con- 
tention that, a) there is no security 
against destruction except through 
disarmament, and b) that disarma- 
ment is a realistic possibility. Here 
again we encounter a contradictory 
position, calling for disarmament 
and at the same time pressing for 


more arms. 

This contradiction appears re- 
peatedly. The major policy state. 
ment issued by the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council last December, for 
example, is a hodgepodge of con. 
flicting positions. It attacks brink- 
manship, but also accuses Eisen- 
hower of yielding to Soviet pres 
sure. It questions the idea of Amer- 
ican-Soviet agreement, yet argues the 
need for negotiating with the Soviet 
Union. And so on. It is a reflection 
of the conflict between the Truman- 
Acheson line and a more positive 
attitude to negotiation for disarme- 
ment. 

It winds up, however, with the 
following demand: “Establish and 
maintain deterrent military power of 
such character that the Sino-Soviet 
leaders will have no doubt that an 
attack on the United States would 
surely be followed by their own de. 
struction.” On the other hand, 2 
statement issued a few weeks later 
by the Council’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology de- 
cries the idea of an atomic stalemate, 
saying: “All-out nuclear war seems 
not only possible but probable as 
long as we pursue our present mili- 
tary policies. .’ The statement 
concludes that “a major national 
goal should be international dis- 
armament . . . at least to levels 
which would make a sudden, deva- 
stating attack impossible.” 

The leading advocate of a more 
positive approach has been Adlai E. 
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Stevenson. We must, he wrote 
sme months ago, work for a dis- 
armed world as “the only final 
answer to the threat of anni- 
hilating war.” (Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1960.) He believes the So- 
viet leaders are serious, that Khrush- 
chev means what he says. He sees 
hope for an end to the arms race 
and for the achievement of “posi- 
tive cooperation.” But meanwhile, 
he insists, we must “make good the 
deficiencies in our defenses to keep 
at least an equality of strength with 
the Russians.” 

Humphrey has expressed similar 
views on disarmament, as have 
other Democrats such as Governors 
Williams of Michigan and Meyner 
of New Jersey. But the most signifi- 
cant expression of this current is 
contained in the policy statement on 
peace adopted at the Democratic 
Midwest Conference held in De- 
troit in late March. The statement 
declares that “an honorable and last- 
ing peace is the paramount and 
over-riding imperative of our time.” 
It calls attention to the Soviet 
agreement in principle on many 
points in the disarmament negotia- 
tions at Geneva. It urges that the 
Soviet proposals be tested by seri- 
ous, constructive counter-proposals, 
and suggests that the allied offers 
have been too limited. It concludes, 
however, by saying that negotiations 
must be based on “an equality of 
strength and bargaining power,” 
and by attacking military prepara- 


tions under Eisenhower as inade- 
quate. 

What is the significance of these 
conflicting positions, and how should 
this contradiction be viewed? 

To be sure, nowadays nearly ev- 
eryone is “for disarmament.” And to 
be sure, not everyone who claims 
to be for disarmament really wants 
it. As the recent events have so 
strikingly shown, there are mad- 
men in American ruling circles who 
still rely on preparations for “mas- 
sive retaliation,” on hopes of build- 
ing so superior a nuclear striking 
force that the Soviet Union can be 
annihilated with comparative safety, 
and whose verbal support of dis- 
armament is plainly insincere. 

It would be wrong, however, to 
dismiss on such grounds all declara- 
tions for disarmament emanating 
from big business or political sources. 
It would particularly be wrong to 
see in demands for negotiating in 
good faith nothing more than elec- 
tion-year political maneuvers, can- 
celled out by the accompanying de- 
mands for bigger and better arms 
budgets. Rather, this trend must be 
recognized as being objectively a 
shift in the direction of a peace 
policy—a shift occasioned by the 
growing popular pressure as well as 
the fear of nuclear destruction. 

The important element in the 
picture is the emergence of the de- 
mand that negotiations with the So- 
viet Union be undertaken seriously 
and honestly, and that no effort be 
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spared to reach agreement. This is 
in direct opposition to the cold-war 
approach, prevalent in both parties, 
which seeks at all costs to avoid 
agreement. And it is a step leading 
in the direction of liquidating the 
cold war and seeking the “positive 
cooperation” between the United 
States and the Soviet Union of 
which Stevenson speaks. 

Everything possible should be 
done, therefore, to encourage and 
strengthen this element and to 
make it the central one. At the same 
time, it is necessary to combat all 
proposals for more arms and all 
ideas of “negotiation from strength,” 
which lead in the direction of in- 
tensifying the cold war and stand 
in direct contradiction to any con- 
cept of serious, fruitful negotiation 
for peace. Indeed, the Democrats 
cannot escape their own share of 
responsibility for the summit de- 
bacle precipitated by Eisenhower, 
to which they contributed not only 
through the support of the Truman- 
Acheson wing to the entire double- 
dealing policy of the Administra- 
tion, but also through the general 
Democratic advocacy of a stepped- 
up arms race to overcome the “mis- 
sile gap.” Only by relinquishing 
such positions can the fight for 
genuine negotiations be successfully 
waged. 

What is most urgently required 
is the exertion of ever greater mass 
pressure. In a period like this, such 
pressure can be unusually effective, 


for the very contradictions, wavering 
and confusion generated by the 
shakeup over foreign policy create 
a greatly enhanced sensitivity to 
popular sentiment in political circles, 
To the degree that the people make 
themselves heard on these questions, 
tendencies to adhere to or compro 
mise with the Truman-Acheson line 
can be checked and the opposing 
trend in the Democratic Party 
strengthened. 
* * * 

How has the election campaign 
been affected by the recent devel- 
opments and the critical situation 
which has been created? 

The initial reaction in most quar- 
trs was to call for national unity 
behind the President. But the dit- 
ferences were only momentarily 
submerged, and they quickly be 
gan to come to the surface. On the 
one hand, some of the die-hard cold 
warriors in Congress seized on the 
occasion to push for a further sharp- 
ening of world tensions. Thus, 
Senator Styles Bridges, joined by a 
number of other Republican sena- 
tors, lost no time in calling for a 
resumption of spy flights over the 
Soviet Union. And it should be 
noted that up to thi¢ moment, such 
flights remain the official policy of 
the government—temporarily _ sus- 
pended. On the other hand, criticism 
of the Administration’s conduct by 
Democrats in Congress was not long 
in coming. Almost immediately, 
there were hints at an investigation 
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of the plane incident “at an appro- 
priate time.” And within a few 
days, a group of 38 Democratic 
congressmen addressed a series of 
sharp, pointed questions to Eisen- 
hower.* 

These actions are undoubtedly but 
the forerunners of a large-scale at- 
tack on the Administration in gen- 
eral and on Eisenhower and Nixon 
in particular, motivated in large 
measure by the partisan political 
considerations of the campaign. It 
is, of course, only to be expected 
that the Democrats should make 
full use of the ammunition so richly 
provided them by the stupidities of 
the Eisenhower Administration. But 
far more than partisan politics and 
vote-getting are involved. What is 
at stake is the peace of the world 
and the fate of mankind. On this 
score, voices of sanity are being 
raised in a growing number of cir- 
cles, expressing alarm at the in- 
creased threat to peace and calling 
for a concerted effort to repair the 
damage and restore summit nego- 
tiations. 

Among the most outspoken is 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Though he 
blames the actual wrecking of the 
summit conference on Khrushchev, 





* Since this was written, the Democratic Ad- 
visory Commitee has issued a policy statement 
sharply attacking Eisenhower. The statement 
shows the same conflicts within the Committee as 
the earlier one cited above. Thus, it criticizes 
Eisenhower for agreeing to summit negotiations 
prematurely, without sufficient preliminary agree- 
ment being reached. Yet it concludes by calling 
for the earliest possible renewal of negotiations 
at all levels. 


he is bitterly critical of the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s actions as 
having precipitated the whole dis- 
aster. But what is most important 
is his emphasis on the threat to 
peace and the vital necessity of ne- 
gotiation. His most basic indictment 
of the Eisenhower Administration, 
as expressed in a speech to the 
Democratic Party of Cook County, 
Illinois on May 19, is “that they have 
helped make successful negotiations 
with the Russians—negotiations that 
are vital to our survival—impossible 
as long as they are in power.” He 
continues: 


We cannot sweep this whole sorry 
mess under the rug in the name of na- 
tional unity. We cannot and must not. 
Too much is at stake, Rather we must 
try to help the American people un- 
derstand the nature of the crisis, to see 
how we got into this predicament, 
how we can get out of it, and how 
we can get on with the business of 
improving relations and mutual con- 
fidence and building a safer, saner 
world in the nuclear age. 

For in this age, unprecedented in 
human history, all of us, Americans 
and Russians alike, have one common 
enemy. The enemy is the danger of 
war. We must defeat the enemy to- 
gether. 


This stand has drawn down on 
Stevenson all the wrath of the cold 
war advocates, both in and out of 
the Democratic Party. But it has 
won him the support of other influ- 
ential Democrats, and it has also 
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offered a rallying point for popular 
expression of the desire for peace in 
the elections, and has placed Steven- 
son in an entirely new light as a 
potential presidential candidate. In 
fact, a movement to promote his 
candidacy at the grass-roots level has 
begun to take shape. Heralded by 
such steps as the write-in vote for 
him in the Oregon primaries and 
the organization of a mass petition 
campaign for him in New York, it 
bids fair to grow into a national 
movement of major proportions in 
the weeks ahead. 

In this sense, the situation within 
the Democratic Party has become 
more fluid. The nomination of Ken- 
nedy is much less a foregone con- 
clusion than it may have seemed 
some months ago. Nor should we 
foreclose on the possibility of shifts 
in the position of Kennedy himself, 
who cannot simply be assigned to 
the Truman-Acheson camp. Thus 
under the pressure of events, and par- 
ticularly the position of Stevenson, 
he has spoken out for the ending of 
flights, an apology to the USSR, and 
the speedy resumption of negotia- 
tions. The endorsement of Syming- 
ton’s candidacy by Truman provides 
the base for an alignment of the cold- 
war forces. Given such a develop- 
ment, the possibility is not excluded 
of an alliance with the forces sur- 
rounding Lyndon Johnson, and of the 
crystallization of an opposing coali- 
tion embracing Stevenson, Kennedy, 
Humphrey and others on the basis 


of support to a policy of negotiation 
for peace. In any case, with the pre- 
cipitation of the crisis in foreign pol- 
icy the issues are more clearly drawa, 
and it is already evident that the 
battle in the Democratic National 
Convention will be a sharp one. 

The key to its outcome lies not 
so much in smoke-filled convention 
rooms as it does in the hands of the 
American people. And the question 
is not one of popular support to this 
or that personality, but of a cam. 
paign for mass support to a policy 
of peace. To the extent that mass 
backing of such a position is regis 
tered, the stand of all aspirants to the 
nomination wiil be affected, and both 
the choice of a candidate and the po 
sition taken by that candidate will 
be influenced. 

Nor is the question one of Demo- 
crats versus Republicans. As we 
have indicated, there has been a con- 
flict on the peace issue in both par- 
ties. However, it is in the Demo 
cratic Party that clear-cut alterna- 
tives have emerged, offering a 
means through which the people 
can express their sentiment for 
peace, including the millions who in 
the past voted for Eisenhower. The 
votes of these millions, which are 
essential to a victory in November, 
can be won only to the extent that 
an alternative to a policy of war is 
truly presented. And this, again, de- 
pends not only on the Democratic 
leaders but even more decisively on 
the initiative of the people and their 
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organizations. 


* * * 


In this, much depends on the 
course which organized labor takes. 
No small share of the guilt for the 
summit fiasco falls on Meany and 
his cohorts in the AFL-CIO lead- 
ership. The AFL-CIO Conference 
on World Affairs held in New 
York in April was a rigged affair, 
carefully planned by Meany’s for- 
eign-policy mentor Jay Lovestone 
as a demonstration of all-out sup- 
port to the cold-war policies and for 
a rigid “positions of strength” ap- 
proach to the summit negotiations. 
Speaker after speaker declared in 
effect that no real agreement with 
the Soviet Union is possible and that 
a showdown is ultimately inevitable. 

The sole source of the war danger, 
said Meany, is the Soviet Union. 
Railway Clerks’ president George 
M. Harrison inveighed against a 
mythical “Communist threat” of 
“Soviet world domination,” intimat- 
ing that this could be met only by 
a fight to the finish. Under Secre- 
tary of State Dillon asserted that 
“we are determined to maintain our 
presence in Berlin and to preserve its 
ties with the Federal Republic.” 
Major General J. B. Medaris, former 
commander of the U. S. Army Mis- 
sile Agency, invoked the spirit of 
“massive retaliation” and the mul- 
tiplication of nuclear weapons. And 
so on. All this, obviously, was not 
without effect on what followed. 


However, here too a new trend 
has begun to develop, and there are 
growing signs of a break with the 
ultra-reactionary Meany line. Among 
these are the decision of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union to send a 
delegation headed by its president 
Joe Curran to the Soviet Union; 
the pro-peace speeches in recent 
months by Emil Mazey; the par- 
ticipation of labor leaders like 
Knight of the Oil Workers and 
Gorman of the Meat Cutters in the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Pol- 
icy; and more recently the part 
played by Walter Reuther in the 
inspiring Madison Square Garden 
meeting held by that organization. 

Even at the rigged conference, 
voices of opposition broke through. 
IUE secretary-treasurer Al Hartnett 
proposed from the floor that Amer- 
ican labor leaders should “think of 
including exchange meetings on a 
constructive basis” with their Soviet 
counterparts. Challenges were heard 
also from James Carey and from 
Walter Reuther who, while calling 
for “equality of strength as essen- 
tial to successful negotiations,” also 
stated that “one of the great pur- 
poses for which we must use this 
strength is to press for effective, uni- 
versal, enforced disarmament.” 

So far labor has taken little open 
part in the elections, and as this is 
written the labor leadership gener- 
ally has yet to speak out on the plane 
incident and the summit. But it is 
plain that the growth of this new 
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trend and its expression in the elec- 
tion campaign are of the utmost im- 
portance to its outcome. 

Though peace is the number one 
issue in the election campaign, it is 
not an isolated issue. Others—civil 
rights, medical care for the aged, 
jobs, labor righis, etc—are also basic 
issues, each a focus of mass movement 
and struggle in its own right. At 
the same time, each represents a par- 
ticular facet of the general struggle 
of the people against the common 
foe—monopoly capital. The strug- 
gles on these issues must therefore be 
tied in with one another and with 
the fight for peace, and a campaign 
must be waged for the adoption of 
election platforms which combine 
a positive stand on peace with a posi- 
tive stand on other issues. In this 
connection, a significant feature of 
the Democratic Midwest Conference 
was that its policy statement on peace 
was accompanied by a statement tak- 
ing a strong position on civil rights. 
Such an approach serves to broaden 
the movement and to bring greater 
numbers into a common struggle, 
thereby strengthening the fight for 
peace as well as that on other is- 
sues. 

Finally, it is necessary to approach 
the building of mass support for 
peace in the elections in terms of de- 
veloping independent forms of po- 
litical action within the framework 
of the two-party system, and particu- 
larly at the grass-roots level. Only in 
this way will it be possible to break 
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through the limitations imposed by 
the machinery of the two-party sys- 
tem, to assure chanels for expression 
of the people’s will on peace, and to 
lay the foundation for a more funda 
mental political realignment. 

Clearly, the need for summit nego- 
tiations is no less urgent than before, 
And the fight for disarmament, 
which the cold warriors would now 
gleefully relegate to the dust-bin, 
must be renewed and stepped up. 
The present crisis of foreign policy 
demonstrates the futility of trying to 
solve anything in terms of continu. 
ing the cold war, of substituting one 
cold-war policy for another. It dem. 
onstrates, more plainly than ever be- 
fore, that the preservation of peace 
and the achievement of peaceful co- 
existence means ending the cold war. 

It is the task of Communists, while 
participating in and helping to stimu. 
late the development of all move. 
ments for peace on existing levels, 
also to help the American people to 
recognize these truths and thus, in 
the course of the election campaign, 
to elevate the fight for peace and 
peaceful coexistence to a new level. 

It is likewise their task to help tie 
the fight for peace more closely to 
struggles on other issues, and so build 
the greatest possible popular unity. 
And the Communist Party will strive 
to advance all forms of independent 
political action, looking toward a po- 
litical party of the people, as well as 
its own program and, where possible, 
its own candidates. 

May 23, 1960. 
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IDEAS IN_OUR TIME 


BY HERBERT APTHEKER 








—— 


THE SUMMIT SMASH-UP 


On May 18, 1960, the New York Times entitled its lead editorial, “The 
Wrecker.” Here the decisive organ of the United States ruling class pre- 
sented the thesis almost unanimously being offered the American people: 


The extraordinary feature about this conference-that-never-had-a- 
chance is that responsibility for its failure can be laid objectively, uniquely 
and unequivocally on one man and one nation, the very man and nation 
that have most loudly promulgated the idea of a “summit” as a panacea 
for the ills of humanity. 


The Times then proceeded to prove its assertion in this way: the Soviet 
Premier was hypocritical in his passionate denunciation of U.S. espionage, for 
he knows that the seeking for intelligence is an activity pursued by all sover- 
eign states; the USSR also has violated the territory of other states by un- 
authorized and secretive flights; in any case, the USSR knew such American 
fights were being conducted for several years in the past and had not hitherto 
complained; and the Soviet Premier placed impossible demands before the 
American President which practically constituted an ultimatum and that he 
knew, therefore, in advance that the demands could not be acceded to by any 
self-respecting Power. So much to buttress the assertion, 

This line, typical of the dominant American press, from the staid New 
York Times to the gangster-like New York Daily News, recalls Thomas Jef- 


ferson’s assessment of the American press, written in a letter, June 11, 1807, 


towards the close of his two Administrations: 


It is a melancholy truth, that a suppression of the press could not 
more completely deprive the nation of its benefits, than is done by its 
abandoned prostitution to falsehood. Nothing can now be believed which 
is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself becomes suspicious by being put 
into that polluted vehicle . . . that man who never looks into a newspaper 
is better informed than he who reads them; inasmuch as he who knows 
—— is nearer to truth than he whose mind is filled with falsehoods 
and errors. 


II 
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The Times’ assertion that the USSR has been guilty itself of similar viola- 
tions of others’ territory—which has been repeated in many American publi- 
cations—is simply false. The President, himself, when asked at a press con- 
ference whether or not the Soviet Union had engaged in such practices re. 
plied that to his knowledge it had not. In fact the New York Times itself 
(May 11, 1960), in a story written by Jack Raymond, began by saying that 
such violative flights had been made by the USSR, but the substance of the 
account said there had been no such flights over the continental United States, 
none over Alaska, none over Hawaii or the Philippines, and none in Western 
Europe, except in connection with checking of military flights by the Allies on 
their way to and from Berlin. The story added that violation of American 
naval waters also had been scrupulously avoided by the Soviet Union. 

The Times’ chiding the USSR for restraint in terms of other violative 
spying flights is a strange kind of argument. This flight occurred just before 
the Summit; in this flight the pilot miraculously survived; moreover, even 
in this flight, the original response of the USSR left wide open loopholes for 
conventional disavowals and regrets, Furthermore, it is not true that the 
USSR had not previously protested such flights; on the contrary, the New York 
Times itself published, May 6, 1960, a list of 14 previous incidents, going back 
to April 8, 1950, involving U.S. flight violations of Soviet territory and all of 
them drew official diplomatic protests and correspondence. 

These flights and protests in fact were so common that they are mentioned 
in Harry H. Ransom’s study, Central Intelligence and National Security 
(Harvard University Press, 1958, pp. 25-26): 


A plane or sea craft crosses the Iron Curtain line. The purpose of 
such provocations is to obtain intelligence about the nature of Russian 
military defenses, tactical behavior, and communication procedures and 
secret codes. Such provocations allegedly occur on land and sea and in 
the air. Thus it becomes clear that many of such incidents, often re- 
ported in the press as “unprovoked” Russian attacks upon Western 
forces “accidentally” encroaching on Soviet territory, are incidents delib- 
erately provoked for intelligence purposes. 


It is true that Intelligence and Counter-Intelligence work is and has been 
conducted by all sovereign Powers throughout recorded history; where dis 


covery is made or is alleged, denial normally follows, or, if this is not possible} 


or considered unwise, then apology is rendered, those involved are punished 
and the chapter is considered closed by mutual agreement. The central thing 
involved here, however, was not the existence of Intelligence work. Involved were: 
1) the question of timing, in that the flights of April 9 and May 1 came as 
final preparations for the Summit were being made; 2) the question of viola 
tion of territorial integrity in such a way and with such means that the victim 
might well have read them to involve attack rather than surveillance—both the 
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violation and the means could only be considered as grossly provocative and 
since this was the only possible view, the intent must well have been delib- 
erately provocative; 3) that the intent was provocative was demonstrated by the 
response of the U.S. Government which, when finally exposed as lying, com- 
pounded the felony by justifying the act, and affirming that it intended to 
continue the policy of invading the territory of the Soviet Union with air- 
planes whenever it desired to do so and could get away with it. In fact, the 
U.S. Government stated that, in effect, the violation of the sovereignty of the 
USSR was a matter not only of state policy but of state necessity. That is, it 
said that it would continue to violate the territory of the Soviet Union exactly 
because the USSR was so careful to protect that sovereignty! 

This position, absolutely without precedent in diplomatic history, could 
only be viewed by the Power against which it was taken as being but an inch 
short of an ultimatum of war. It is impossible that the authorities of the U.S. 
Government expected for a second that the head of the government of the USSR 
would sit down and negotiate about anything—let alone about lessening inter- 
national tensions!—with the head of the Government which had just boasted 
of violating its sovereignty and affirmed that it would continue doing this, as 
a matter of state policy, for the future. 

This was all the more true in that the fantastic American position was 
taken after very careful public speeches by Premier Khrushchev—completely 
distorted and falsified by most of the American press. It is this that led Victor 
Zorza, the Moscow correspondent of the Manchester Guaraian, the liberal 
English paper, to write (May 12, 1960): 


The most remarkable feature of Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches in the 
Supreme Soviet has been their studied moderation, and his readiness to ab- 
solve Mr. Eisenhower of any guilt or even knowledge of the actions he 
complains about. 

It is this that must now be seen as a good omen for the Summit, for it 
bespeaks a determination to let nothing mar the atmosphere in which at 
least some agreement could be reached. 


Hence it was that the editors of this same journal, writing in the same 
issue—though pursuing a line quite hostile to the Soviet Union—still were 
constrained to label the U.S. publicly-announced position of continued viola- 
tion of elementary international law as “grossly irresponsible and inflammatory.” 

When Premier Khrushchev arrived in Paris one day early with the obvious 
purpose of conferring with President de Gaulle on the astonishing position 
taken by the United States, he at once presented to him, and then to Prime 
Minister Macmillan, a copy of the statement that he intended to read at a 
preliminary conference of the Four Heads of Government, demanding a 
retraction by President Eisenhower of a position which amounted to a denial 
of Soviet sovereignty, and reiterating the normal diplomatic insistence upon a 
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statement of regret for past infractions and the punishment of those directly 
responsible for their occurrence. De Gaulle and Macmillan conveyed the 
substance of this declaration to the President—as the President later acknowl. 
edged; the President yielded, publicly, not an inch. He came, then, to the 
preliminary conference knowing what the Soviet Premier would say and had 
to say; he made him say it, and then—for the first time—affirmed that he had, 
six days before, ordered the flights halted; but he refused to apologize and 
again put the onus for the violation upon the insistence of the USSR to guard 
its own territory not only well, but too well! 

This news he had not only not shared with De Gaulle and Macmillan; 
he had not shared it with Vice President Nixon who, the day before in a 
nation-wide television appearance, had defended the incursionary flights and 
stated that they would continue. 

At the same time—in an act Walter Lippmann correctly characterized as 
even more incredible and inflammatory than the U-2 flight—the President’; 
Secretary of Defense, with him in Paris, issued a global alert to the American 
Air Force, an act one step removed from instituting full-scale general thermo 
nuclear war! 

These series of acts could only mean that, to paraphrase the New York 
Times, one government alone was decisively responsible for wrecking the Sum 
mit Meeting, and it was that Government which had most tenaciously resisted 
holding the Meeting in the first place, and had most consistently played down 
the possibilities of anything positive eventuating from a Summit Meeting. 


* * * 


The full horror of these provocative acts and this inflammatory course 
becomes clear when one bears in mind that it is thermo-nuclear war that 
may be provoked, and that this can mean world-wide incineration. Thus, 
Arthur Krock, in his calculatedly cool way, noted in a recent column (N. Y. 
Times, May 10, 1960) that the spy-plane fiasco indicated that “coordination 
of policy has not yet been attained . . . even in connection with procedures 
involving the peril of initiating nuclear war”; personally I am less concerned 
about the failure in coordination than I am about instituting procedures 
threatening to initiate nuclear war! Mr. Howard Green, Canada’s Minister for 
External Affairs, likewise noted on May g that the spy-plane incident brought 


vividly forward the need for Great Power agreement, for without it he feared | 
that such incidents might recur “and one like it might just one day trigger | 


off a nuclear war.” On the same day, Senator Mansfield made the identical 
point: “This incident or any other of this kind might well have accidentally 
set off the holocaust of nuclear conflict.” Finally, it led Adlai Stevenson, 
in his May 12th address at the University of Chicago, to ask whether it were 
possible for the United States to “do the very thing we dread: carelessly, acci- 
dentally, trigger the holocaust?” 
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It is this potential—noted by people as varied as Arthur Krock and Adlai 
Stevenson—which indicates something of the difference between “just another 
instance of espionage” and the aerial penetration of another’s territory for 
purposes of military surveillance and target finding. It is this potential—as 
well as the studied and flagrant insult to his country’s sovereignty—which 
must help explain the passion and vigor of Premier Khrushchev’s denunciation 
of the action, a passion and vigor caricatured and misrepresented by such 
“free-press” pundits as Max Lerner and Joseph Alsop, in whose veins ice 
water rather than blood has been flowing for years.* 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind that as the numbers of 
nuclear weapons mount, the possibility of accidental catastrophe increases. Quite 
recently, Congressman Charles O. Porter, of Oregon, wrote in The Nation 
(March 5, 1960): 


The facts can be stated in a few words. First, thousands of nuclear 
weapons, many of unthinkable power, exist today. Second, almost all 
of them are ready for instant detonation. Third, their custodians are 
human beings. 


Congressman Porter went on to say that he had discussed this matter with 
Herbert B. Loper, the Assistant Defense Secretary for Atomic Energy, and 
that Mr. Loper “agreed that . . . an accidental nuclear explosion is probable.” 
Presumably, this estimate was arrived at quite independent of regular aerial 
incursions by U.S. military aircraft within the Soviet Union! 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, lately retired as Army Chief of Staff (1955-1959), 
in his The Uncertain Trumpet (Harper, N. Y., 1960), warns that “the pos- 
sibility of general war by mistake or miscalculation is constantly growing .. . 
enhancing the mathematical probability of disastrous accidents which might 
be misinterpreted as hostile acts” (p. 135). Surely any responsible discussion 
of the U-2 incident and any sober consideration of the Soviet reaction to it, 
must take these estimates fully into consideration, for after such a mistake there 
will be no second chance. 


"IMPOSSIBLE DEMANDS"? 


Typical of one aspect of the more liberal response to the Summit smash-up 
is this paragraph from a N. Y. Post editorial (May 18): 


Whatever the detailed background of the tragedy, whatever the big 


* Unfortunately for these pundits, the press conference at which Premier Khrushchev allegedly 
“ranted” and “‘raved’’ was televised, and people could see for themselves a man deeply provoked 
and passionately sincere—feelings held to be passé by the Madison-Avenue sophisticates. Leslie Gould, 
the TV editor of the N. Y. Times, himself commented (May 20) that “Khrushchev in person did 
not seem as frightening as some of the more extreme headlines had suggested’’ and that “he could 
hardly be described as an image of incoherence.” 
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blunders of Washington, it is Khrushchev who at the critical moment 
demanded that Mr. Eisenhower crawl to the conference. He must have 
known that the conditions he set—not merely an apology for the recon- 
naissance flight but the punishment of “those responsible”’—<could only 
be accepted by a nation that had been beaten to its knees in war. 


What the Post neglects in this comment is the fact that President Eisenhower 
had insisted that the Summit begin after he had upheld the “right” of the 
United States to violate the territorial integrity of the Soviet Union; for Premier 
Khrushchev to have met under such circumstances—and without an unequivocal 
withdrawal of this impermissible and outrageous condition—would indeed have 
been explicable only if the Soviet Union “had been beaten to its knees in war.” 
It neglects further the fact that while Mr. Eisenhower had ordered the sus- 
pension of such flights, he had not told this to’ Premier Khrushchev—nor, 
for that matter, to Macmillan and De Gaulle. 

It is for this reason that the Post’s own Paris correspondent, Joseph Barry, 
wrote (May 17) that: 


Consequently Mr. K. came armed with stiff and—to impartial 
observers, who include many of our allies—understandable conditions: 
disavowal and apology for past spy planes, punishment of those responsible 
in the latest incident and a guarantee of no more. 


Adlai Stevenson, in his May 19th speech, placed another emphasis on essen- 
tially the same point as the Post editorial made. Mr. Stevenson stated: 


Premier Khrushchev wrecked this conference. Let there be no mistake 
about that. When he demanded that President Eisenhower apologize 
and punish those responsible for the spy plane flight, he was in effect 
asking the President to punish himself. This was an impossible request, 
and he knew it. 


But as Joseph Barry reported from Paris, as we have seen, he did not think 
the Soviet Premier had made an impossible request, nor did many other 
observers in Paris, as Mr. Barry also reported. Surely this casts grave doubt 
on the accuracy of Mr. Stevenson’s characterizations of the demands, let alone 
his confident reading of what the Premier “knew.” Furthermore, Mr. Stevenson 
is quite wrong in saying that the Premier, in demanding punishment of those 
responsible, was demanding the punishment of the President, by the President 
—and that would be absurd. The Secretary of State and the President, in 
their original note admitting the reconnaissance mission and affirming that 
they meant such missions to continue, nevertheless added that the specific 
incident complained of by the USSR had not been authorized by the President 
or the State Department. Furthermore, even in his prepared statement of 
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May 11, where the President again affirmed his intention to continue military 
surveillance of the USSR (and that is what he said on that occasion, of course, 
though at the Summit confrontation he told Mr. Khrushchev that he had 
‘gllegedly” said this), he still noted that such operations were conducted “under 
yroad directives” and that particular operations “were supervised by responsible 
oficials within this area of secret activities.” 

Of course, it is those “responsible officials” that the Premier had in mind, 
and of course he was not asking the President to punish himself. Indeed, 
Hanson Baldwin, in the N. Y. Times of May 9, noted from Washington that 
in that city “the demand for the scalps of the ‘guilty’ officials already has 
started.” What was demanded in the perfectly normal diplomatic request for 
punishment was that action be taken—for example—against what Walter Lipp- 
mann called “the forgotten Colonel on that remote Turkish airfield” from 
which Lt. Powers took off. 

Apology and punishment are characteristic diplomatic demands, made a 
hundred times by the United States upon other powers in the course of its 
history, and acceded to many times by the United States at the demands of 
other governments. Indeed, as Premier Khrushchev correctly pointed out, the 
United States had but recently apologized to the Cuban Government for the 
unauthorized flight over its territory of an American plane; and, in 1952, 
the United States recalled its own military attaché in Moscow, General Gerow, 
when incriminating documents were released proving his espionage activity— 
and on his return General Gerow was court-martialed, found guilty and pun- 
ished! Everyone knew of course, that the General’s spying was more than a 
personal whim and that he was acting as an intelligence agent for the Brothers 
Dulles, but no one expected the Secretary of State or the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency to be punished, and no one then thought the 
USSR was demanding that. 

The insistence that the perfectly normal demands of Premier Khrushchev 
were something extraordinary and were raised deliberately in order to be 
rejected, itself indicates a policy of smashing the Summit and of persisting 
in a bankrupt and untenable policy. Adlai Stevenson does not help his 
correct and courageous critique of basic U.S. foreign policy by providing these 
“outs,” in the mistaken notion apparently, that American nationalism requires 
the concession. All obstacles to clear thinking and proper remedy—and na- 
tionalistic feeling can be a major obstacle—should not be compromised with, 
out staunchly and forthrightly opposed. 


SECRECY AND FREEDOM 


The United States Government, in the person of the President and the 
Secretary of State, bases its defense of aerial penetration of the Soviet Union 
on the grounds that its excessive secrecy makes this necessary in the interest 
of national defense and specifically for the purpose of preventing surprise 
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attack, We shall examine each of the components of this argument in due 
course; now we wish to focus on this matter of secrecy and openness. First of 
all, the United States is in an altogether untenable position from the viewpoint 
of law and diplomatic usage in demanding internal and institutional changes 
having to do with matters of defense from another government as the price 
of its—the United States’—desisting from violating territorial integrity. 

In the second place—and more important—the argument of secrecy versus 
freedom is being developed in such a way as to put the blame for the US. 
fiasco on its alleged “burden” of freedom; and one is asked to believe that 


it is this “burden” which explains the fiasco, Nothing could be further from f. 


the truth. 
The fact is that the U-2 incident highlights a most serious trend that has 


been developing in the U.S. government ever since the Cold War was begun . 


right after World War II. This trend—present in all capitalist societies, as 
witness in particular France, Italy, Japan, etc.—is one which moves towards 
vitiating democracy and democratic institutions. The trend shows itself ia 
increased ideological attacks upon democratic theory and increased actual 
assaults upon democratic institutions. 

The U-2 incident highlights the growing role of the military in American 
government; it especially emphasizes the mounting consequence in govern 
ment and in the making and carrying out of policy of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Pentagon—none of them subject to any popular 
acounting and all of them enshrouded in monumental secrecy and bureaucracy. 

Our whole governmental apparatus today is enveloped in what Harold L. 
Cross—counsel to the American Society of Newspaper Editors—called “The 
Barricade of Secrecy” (Adlantic, December, 1956). This very significant 
process, whereby democratic functioning is being undercut, is analyzed at 
length in Freedom or Secrecy (Oxford Univ. Press., N. Y., 1956) by James 
Russell Wiggins, Executive Editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald. 
Mr. Wiggins concludes his careful examination of this process with these 
paragraphs: 


The democratic process is in danger in a country the office-holders 
and public servants of which exhibit a contempt and doubt as to the 
judgment and stability of the rank and file of the people. If such con- 
tempt and doubt persists it will drive a fatal wedge between the govern- 
ing and the governed and carry all our democratic institutions down to 
destruction. 

The trend toward secrecy in government, inspired by such fears and 
doubts about the safety with which information for the people can be 
given to the press, is pushing us farther and farther away from the con- 
cept of a free people that is the master and not the servant of its 
government. 
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General Maxwell D. Taylor, in his already cited book, The Uncertain Trum- 
et, criticizes the growing bureacracy and irresponsibility in the military area 
if our government; in particular he calls attention to the intensifying power 
if the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and especially of the Chairman thereof. He writes: 
‘The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has come to assume much of the 
ower of the dreaded single Chief of Staff who has been the bugbear of 
Congress and of some elements of the public in past discussions of defense 
organization. ‘This power is not bad in itself, but it is concealed power 
anaccompanied by public responsibility—which is bad.” (p. 110) One may 
reject the General’s view that the power itself is not bad; his holding that 
view only strengthens the need for alarm at what even he labels bad—namely, 
1 strengthening of that power with no check on it so far as the public is 
concerned and with its exercise blanketed in secrecy. 

The Central Intelligence Agency—created in 1947—is a prime example of 
the anti-democratic developments in our governmental structure in the recent 
past, and it is, of course, the agency most responsible for the U-2 scandal. The 
Hoover Commission itself, in 1955, raised “the possibility of the growth of 
icense and abuses of power where disclosure of costs, organization, personnel, 
ind functions are precluded by law.” The Senate Rules Committee, in 1956, 
ifter study, denounced the CIA set-up as excessively secretive, operating with 
no outside control or guidance of any kind and as dangerous to democratic 
sovernment. Professor Ransom’s study of Central Intelligence and National 
Security, though carrying a very friendly and respectful tone, is filled with 
expressions of concern over the eroding of democratic functioning that the 
CIA threatens. He finds its influence growing with the Executive and with 
Congress; he notes it already employs more people than the State Department; 
that its expenditures—absolutely unchecked and unaccounted for—run into the 
hundreds of millions and probably the billions every year; that it operates not 
only as an intelligence and espionage agency but also as an arm of the gov- 
ernment in sustaining and in attacking other governments throughout the 
world*; that its whole organization and power and functioning “are incom- 
patible with representative government.” (p. 208). 

The lesson of the U-2 incident is not one pointing to the deficiencies of 
democracy; it is rather to drive home again the fact that such incidents and 
the aggressive policies which lead to them are part of a whole policy of 
reaction which aims, in the first place, at the destruction of democratic insti- 
tutions. The cure for what U-2 represents is more democracy, not less. 


“OPEN SKIES" AND DEVIOUS LIES 
The United States Government holds the spy-plane policy to be justified 


* A fairly full and documented account of this aspect of the CIA will be found in this writer's 
Truth About Hungary (New Century, N. Y., 1957), pp. 69-119. 
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because it had proposed a system of “open skies” inspection and this had bee x 
rejected by the Soviet Union; it holds, too, that it proposed the “open skieg'¥# 
as a means of preventing surprise attack, and that, with modern weapon!” 
being what they are, the Government is justified in employing any anc 
all means to assure itself against such attack. Quite apart from the almos 
incredible arrogance implicit in this position—“we asked you and you won’s' 
so we did anyway, so there . . ."—the whole matter not only eventuated ir 
forcing the government into a series of lies that shamed every Americary 
the whole proposition is a lie from beginning to end. 

First of all, the “open skies” proposal was accepted by no government 
Second, the proposal was made in the casual way befitting its fantastic nature 
it was offered in such a way that it is impossible to believe that anybod: 
intended it to be taken seriously. Hugh Thomas, writing from Geneva ij 
The New Statesman (London, May 7, 1960) and commenting on the presen 
U.S. sabotage of the Geneva conference seeking an arms-test agreement 
remarks that it may lead to the producing of “some ‘new’ and irrelevant docu 
ment.” He continues: “In 1955, remember, President Eisenhower introduce 
the fatuous ‘Open Skies’ plan without telling either Eden or Edgar Faun 
he was going to do so—even though the three of them met a quarter of at 
hour before the conference began!” 

And, thirdly, the Open Skies proposal has nothing to do with disarmq° 
ment; it is rather a proposal for gathering intelligence concerning what arm 
ments and fortifications exist. If one wants some form of inspection—fro 
the skies or from the ground—then he should agree to some process of dif” 
armament which can then be subject to inspection, whether the inspectiof’S 
be via open skies or open ground. But if—as has been true of the ug 
position—one insists first on the forms of inspection and wants these implf 
mented first, he is seeking not disarmament, but rather a controlled armamey 
race, which is a contradiction in terms and a self-evident absurdity. 

And, fourthly, aerial reconnaissance seeks to pinpoint targets for attacl 
it is of no use whatsoever—especially with modern technology, including mobi 
bases and submarine launching devices, etc——in terms of preventing surpri 
attack. It is conceivable that aerial reconnaissance would be used by a Pow$ 
wishing to gather significant target information prior to its launching surpri 
attacks upon such targets! Since the United States boasts that it has be 
guilty of this vis-a-vis the USSR for at least 5 years—Representative Cannon 4 
Missouri said it had been going on for fourteen years!—the victim of sud 
boasts might very well view the procedure as highly provocative. 

On this matter, we have the authoritative opinion of Thomas C. Schellin 
formerly a Harvard professor, and now a member of RAND, the intelligen 
center of the Air Force. Professor Schelling, after making the point 
“the original open-skies proposal was unorthodox in its basic idea that a 
themselves are not provocative so long as they are clearly held in reserv 
so long as their stance is deterrent rather than aggressive,” 
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that the open-skies proposal had nothing to do with disarming, then went 


to write:* 


The technical problem of devising a practical inspection scheme that 
could yield each side adequate warning of an attack by the other has 


intelligen fe . : 
“ asia cena building of greater and greater machines of destruction. 


probably become not only much more difficult to discuss, but much more 
difficult to solve, since the first open-skies proposal was made. With 
hydrogen weapons reducing the number of aircraft that might be needed 
in a surprise attack, with missiles promising to reduce the total time 
available between the initial actions in readying a strike and the explo- 
sion of weapons on target, and with mobile systems like missile sub- 
marines to keep under surveillance, it looks as though pure inspection un- 
accompanied by any limits on the behavior of the things to be inspected 
would be enormously difficult or enormously ineffectual. The idea of 
examining photographs for strategic indications of force movement and 
concentrations is simply obsolete. 


The fact is that the basic formal commitment of American governmental 

in the field of arms and war or peace is to the view that only tech- 
ological development has any chance at all of avoiding a thermonuclear war. 
his is stated most clearly by Oskar Morgenstern, professor at Princeton, 
pnsultant to the Atomic Energy Commission, to the Congressional Joint 
ttee on Atomic Energy and to the Convair Corporation. He concludes 
s recent The Question of National Defense (Random House, N. Y., 1959) 
ith these words: 


The impossibility of war has to be of a technological character. Moral 
and religious considerations have failed to stop wars... . As it is, the 
probability of a large thermonuclear war occurring appears to be sig- 
nificantly larger than the probability of its not occurring. Will at least 
these probabilities be reversed? 


It is because of this technological commitment, that he places in italics the 
lowing two sentences (pp. 75, 77): “In view of modern technology of 
peedy weapons—delivery from any point on earth to any other, it is in the 
terest of the United States for Russia to have an invulnerable retaliatory 
bree and vice versa... . So the task is to find suitable methods for building 
pyulnerable forces.” 

This is unadulterated madness: the avoidance of war is to depend upon the 
Peace is to 
(pend upon the construction of more and more terrible systems of annihila- 


-——____ 





fter pointi 


*In a chapter called, ‘‘Surprise Attack and Disarmament,” in Klaus Knorr, ed., NATO and 
Imerican Security (Princeton Univ. Press, 1959), pp. 176, 191. 
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tion—and this must be a mutual process that must go on forever. ‘Then and 
only then can mankind avoid extermination! And to this, mankind is asked 
to say, Amen! 

Among the Pentagon-Atomic Energy-CIA forces—employed and backed 
by the biggest monopolies as they are—differences appear only as to which 
weapons enhance invulnerability, and, increasingly, as to whether or not it 


. ° ° . ° e 
would be “wise” for the United States to use its weapons first, in what is now 


called “pre-emptive” war. We have in these pages, in several past issues, called 
attention to the growing chorus of atom-maniacs calling for our “striking the 


first blow”; we indicated that even the President recently stated that he saw]; 


no reason why the United States had to be in the position of accepting the 
first blow. 

Time Magazine, in its issue dated May 9, 1960, raises the question: “Mus 
the United States always plan to take the first blow in future wars?” It goes 
on to point out that explicit rejection of this position is becoming more 
and more common in Washington, and then quotes Congressman George H. 
Mahon (Tex., D.), Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Defense, as saying: 


In the final analysis to effectively deter a would-be aggressor, we 
should maintain our armed forces in such a way and with such an 
understanding that, should it ever become obvious that an attack upon us 
or our allies is imminent, we can launch an attack before the aggressor 
has either hit us or our allies. This is an element of deterrence which 
the United States should not deny itself. No other form of deterrence 
can be fully relied upon. 


In seeking to understand the response of the Soviet Union—surrounded 
as it is by hostile military bases—to the U-2 incident and the subsequent 
actions and statements of the U.S. Government, it is necessary that the facts 


of a Schelling, the analyses of a Morgenstern and the blusterings of a Mahon 
be borne in mind. 


(In the July issue, we shall conclude our examination of the Summit 
Smash-Up and its meaning for our country and time.) 
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By Shirley Graham 


eral Theatre Unit that brought the Swing 


Cup of Coffee, Please 


Miss Graham is one of this nation’s most distinguished Negro authors. She is 
a former Julius Rosenwald Foundation Fellow, and supervised the Chicago Fed- 


Mikado to Broadway. Among her many 


books are biographies of Benjamin Banneker, George Washington Carver and 
Paul Robeson. Perhaps her best-known volume—translated throughout the world 
—is There Was Once a Slave, The Heroic Story of Frederick Douglass, winner, 


in 1947, of the Julian Messner Award for the Best Book Combating Intolerance; 


that book is now in its 7th printing. We 


The Editor. 


Four MoNTHs have passed since four 
college freshmen walked into a 
Woolworth Store, sat down at the 
lunch counter and so started a truly 
mass movement which has swept 
this nation. Press and radio have 
vied with each other in telling of un- 
precedented events occurring all over 
the land with the suddenness and 
simultaneousness of explosions set 
off by a single push button. 

Since the first of February young 
Negroes have been “sitting down” 
throughout the South. They have 
quietly walked into Luncheonettes, 
Public Libraries, Public Recreation 
Centers, Parks and even Churches 
dearly known to be “For Whites 
Only.” The latest such incident set 
off . vicious race riot in Mississippi, 
whre a group of Negroes went 
swinming from a “public beach” in 
Bioxi, Mississippi. On_ television 
sreens and news-reels the Ameri- 
tan Public has seen dark-skinned 
students being dragged off lunch- 
counter stools, standing straight and 
determined behind barbed-wire pri- 
son enclosures, picketing the White 
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are proud that Miss Graham brings her 


first-hand report of the thrilling Southern youth developments to our readers.— 


House and massed in silent parades. 

Frenzied efforts in Southern states 
to halt the Negro student demonstra- 
tions have resulted in huge demons- 
trations of white students in pre- 
dominantly white universities of the 
North. From Harvard Yard to the 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, organizations have been estab- 
lished to publicize and aid the efforts 
of students in the South. The jailing 
of these students brought hundreds 
of white students to Negro college 
campuses from as far away as the 
Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Yale. Governors have issued 
Proclamations, have called special 
sessions of State Legislators. New 
laws have been passed to “cope with 
the situation,’ Chambers of Com- 
merce have met and the “Group for 
the Advancement of more Psychi- 
atry” has issued a Statement. 

The first phase of “shock tactics” 
is coming to a close. Some victories 
have been won, but there is no wide- 
spread jubilation. It is increasingly 
clear that the desegregation of chain 
and department store lunch-counters 
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is only the first target in a series of 
long-range objectives. A college gen- 
eration hitherto impassive and inar- 
ticulate, having leaped forward in a 
new spirit of daring, accompanied 
by certainty of rightness, now closes 
ranks and soberly maps a united 
campaign. I attended a conference 
of students from ten Negro Colleges 
which met at Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity in North Carolina, March 
3ist. Here these student leaders 
shared experiences and_ planned 
future action. April 15-17 an even 
wider distributed and larger num- 
ber of Negro Colleges were repre- 
sented by student leaders who met 
with leaders of several adult organ- 
izations at Shaw University in 
Raleigh to map out a nation-wide 
program. April 22-24 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1,500 student-body presi- 
dents from throughout the country 
came together for a National Stu- 
dent Conference, called by the Na- 
tional Student Association, which 
represents nearly 2,000,000 _stu- 
dents in 380 institutions. “The 
purpose of the Conference, stated 


Curtis B. Gans, Vice-President 
of the National Student Asso- 
ciation, was “to present partici- 


pants with a coherent picture of the 
nature and goals of the student 
movement and to discuss the res- 
ponsibilities of all students with re- 
gard to the movement.” Mr. Gans 
is a 1959 graduate of the University 
of North Carolina. In Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, the Congress of Racial Equality 
(one of the newer organizations) is 
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recruiting southern students, Negro 
and white, for an “interracial action 
institute” to be conducted at Miami, 
Florida, in August. 


THE COURT FIGHT 


Important scenes are shifting to 
the court room. A large and com. 
petent group of lawyers, headed by 
the Legal Department of the Na 
tional Association for the Advance. 
ment of Colored People, is prepar. 
ing the defense for each of the thov- 
sands of students who have been ar. 
rested. The N.A.A.C.P. announces 
it will carry this defense through 
every court in the land until the cases 
are decided by the Supreme Cour. 
A $500,000 libel suit against the New 
York Times was filed April roth by 
the City of Montgomery, Alabama, 
based on an advertisement in the 
Times that sought to raise funds to 
help pay legal expenses of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, famous for his 
leadership in the Montgomery bus 


strike, whom Alabama is trying tq. 


seize for alleged “tax perjuries.’ 
Named as co-defendants in the libel 
suit are four Alabama Negro clergy; 
men active in the Negro struggle 
Birmingham’s three City Commis 
sioners on May 6th filed libel suits 
against the New York Times and 
Harrison E. Salisbury, a reporter, 
for a total of $1,500,000 charging 
that an article published April 12th 
under the heading “Fear and Hatred 
Grip Birmingham” was written 
“with intent to defame” the commis 
sioners “falsely and maliciously.’ 
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A CUP OF COFFEE, PLEASE! 


And the legal staffs of F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, S. H. Kress, S. S. 
Kresge and W. T. Grant Companies, 
are searching every facet of the law 
for procedures to prevent picketing, 
for establishing distinctions between 
“customer” and “trespasser” and for 
the validity of “states rights.” 

All because the four college fresh- 
men who walked into Woolworth’s 
that day were Negroes and the place 
was Greensboro, North Carolina! 
In politely asking for “a cup of cof- 
fee, please” these freshmen threw 
down the gauntlet to all White 
Supremacists who, for a hundred 
years and more, have been ignoring 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, 
itt Amendments and Bill of Rights, 
and more recently the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 


THE FIRST FOUR 


David Richmond, 17, Ezell Blair, 
18, Franklin McCain, 18 and Joseph 
McNeill, 17, knew what they were 
doing. David and Ezell had lived 
all their lives in Greensboro; Joseph 
was from Wilmington and Franklin 
from Washington. A Negro child in 
the South quickly learns where he 
can and cannot go. His life may de- 
pend on knowing. As small boys, 
these four knew they could not go 
into any corner drugstore, dime store 
or confectionary store and ask for 
an ice-cream soda, a fruit drink or 
even a glass of water. Only “Col- 
ored” places served them, their big 
brothers, their fathers or mothers. 
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Even before they could read the 
signs they knew they were barred 
from “fine” places where “white 
folks” enjoyed themselves. The ques- 
tion “Why?” may have gnawed in 
their unfolding minds, but the em- 
barrassment and pain which ques- 
tions brought to father’s or mother’s 
face soon became apparent to young, 
searching eyes. After a while a little 
boy stops asking such questions. 
But, when a young man enters col- 
lege and meets new fellows, all kinds 
of forbidden topics are discussed. 
These four came together at the Ag- 
ricultural and Technical College, on 
the outskirts of Greensboro, North 
Carolina last fall. A & T College, as it 
is commonly called, is one of the best 
state institutions for Negroes. Its 
campus, with thirty-odd buildings, 
spreads over seven hundred acres. A 
good Library is well stocked with 
current periodicals and newspapers. 
Hard-working and, in many cases, 
devoted teachers, manage to open up 
and enlighten minds through courses 
‘vhich might be narrowly technical. 
Degrees are conferred in several 
branches of Agriculture, including 
Dairying, in Chemical and Indus- 
trial Engineering, in Education, in 
Library Science, in Home Economics 
and Nursing. But the Music Depart- 
ment maintains a fine chorus and a 
student band, and the Drama De- 
partment stages three or four major 
productions each year. On register- 
ing, young Blair and McNeill were 
assigned a room together. 
Throughout the fall of ’59 Africa 
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was very much in the news. Even 
the biggest “white” papers and 
magazines were printing pictures of 
African leaders. The two roommates 
were among the many students of 
A & T who followed these develop- 
ments with interest. And they were 
often joined in their room in Scott 
Hall by David Richmond and 
Franklin McCain. Life was opening 
up as an exciting adventure to these 
four freshmen. Richmond tells me 
the “sit-down movement” really 
started last fall in their “jam ses- 
sions.” 

“With all the talk of freedom 
going on, with Africans setting up 
new and independent states and de- 
manding more, we couldn’t help 
thinking about Negroes throughout 
the South. We knew we needed 
more of this freedom right here at 
home!” 

A television show “The Pictorial 
Story of India” based on Gandhi’s 
passive resistance made a deep im- 
pression on the boys. They saw 
Gandhi being arrested time after 
time, yet always returning to his 
crusade. For long hours they debated 
matters of weakness against strength, 
of right against wrong, of patience 
against eagerness. “How long do we 
have to prove ourselves?” “What 
about the Supreme Cour decision— 
when will it be carried out?” 

Talk about discrimination and 
segregation in general led to aspects 
which daily annoyed them. For in- 
stance, “It just wasn’t right that we 
had to walk almost two miles to 
town to buy notebook paper and 
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toothpaste in a national chain store 
and then could not get a bite to eat 
or a cup of coffee at the counter! How 
long must we put up with things 
like this?” 

On the last Sunday night in Janu. 


ary, Joe suddenly kicked a chair and 


declared, 
“Look fellow, we’ve talked long 
enough. Let’s do something!” 


After classes next day, the four 


set out for town. They walked into 
a Woolworth Store, made a few 
purchases and then quietly took 
places at the lunch counter. The wait- 


ress gasped and blurted, “We don't 


serve colored!” 
“Oh, but you do,” came the polite, 
but firm rejoinder. “They just served 


me at the toilet counter. Now, a cup 


of coffee, please!” 
All the waitresses 


Several kitchen helpers stuck their 


confronted};, 
them. Customers stopped and stared. 
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heads through the door. Some 
snickered; some scowled. The four 
sat quietly, waiting. The manager 
was called. He explained that Ne. 
groes could not be served because it 
was not the “local custom.” In low, 
unhurried tones the students discus: 
sed this local custom with him. They 
continued to sit. At 5:25 a gongl,, 
rang, announcing the 5:30 closing of 
the store. The four students stood 
u 


“We'll be back,” they declared}, 


cheerfully, as they left the store. | 
REINFORCEMENTS s 
Ww 

“We expected to be arrested if we 0 


returned,” they say now. But the fol- 





‘ain store 
ite to eat 
ter! How 
th things 


lowing afternoon they were back 
with twenty additional students. 
Again, they all sat, unserved at the 
wunter until the store closed. But 
his time they were joined by a news- 





in Janu: paper reporter and a couple of po- 
chair andlicemen hovered in the background. 


On Wednesday when the crowd 
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boro, at the counter ahead of them. 
The A & T students filled all re- 
maining seats with others standing 
dose by. Since no other customers 
attempted to get near the lunch 
counter, no one was being served. 
The waitresses stood idle watching 
the students with growing appre- 
nension as many opened text books 
they had brought along, or conversed 
in low tones with each other. About 


“four o'clock a group of white stu- 
uck their 


Some 
The four 
manager 
that Ne. 
because it 
” In low, 


dents arrived from the Women’s Col- 
lege of North Carolina and from 
Greensboro College. These girls were 
welcomed with warm smiles and 
room was made so that some could 
sit at the counter. When an uncer- 
tain waitress approached one of the 
North Carolina College girls she 
spoke up in a pleasant and clear 
voice: 

_ “We are all waiting for cups of 
coffee. Serve us, please!” 

The waitress backed away, saying 
nothing and angry mutterings rose 
among the now gaping spectators. 
Some pushed forward. The manager 
was heard bitterly expostulating. The 
police closed in. But the students re- 
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ay 


mained calm and did not move. At 
closing time the students had to 
pass through a menacing crowd and 
along streets lined with policemen 
who eyed each one. 

“I felt cold chills going down my 
spine,” one girl told me, “But I 
walked with my head up. I knew 
we'd be back with more students the 
next day.” 

She was correct. The crowd on 
Thursday was so large it was de- 
cided for some to move a block south 
to the S. H. Kress Store where the 
same procedure was followed—with 
the same results. 

On Friday afternoon the name- 
calling, heckling crowd of spectators 
changed into a mob with the arrival 
of a gang of young whites shouting 
“Get the niggers!” Students were 
pushed, pulled and knocked from 
the counter. Police came to the assist- 
ance of a white student who was 
being beaten by attackers. In the 
melee several Negro students were 
arrested. 


A MASS MOVEMENT 


News of these arrests sped through 
the city. On Saturday morning the 
Woolworth store was jammed with 
Negroes and whites, students and 
town people. Shortly after three in 
the afternoon the store manager 
said he had received a bomb threat. 
Police cleared the store of everybody. 
No bomb was found. But out in the 
streets the students decided to move 
to the Kress Store. After five min- 
utes Kress’ manager jumped on top 
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the lunch counter, waved his arms 
and shouted: “This store is closed, 
as of now!” 

Cheering students poured into the 
streets. On Monday when they re- 
turned they found the stores open, 
but the lunch counters closed to 
everybody. They returned to their 
campus with the knowledge that 
several hundred miles away other 
students in Charlotte were “carrying 
the torch.” 

Students at Johnson C. Smith Col- 
lege told me of the excitement which 
swept through the dining hall as the 
first news of what was happening in 
Greensboro came over the radio. 


We were proud and we were happy. 
We could hardly eat for making plans. 
Some wanted to go into town at once 
and sit down anywhere. But a meeting 
of the Student Council was announced 
for that evening with the entire stu- 
dent body invited. We were all there. 
It was decided that a certain number 
would go into town the following day 
divided in groups which would sit 
down at the lunch counters of Wool- 
worth and Kress and at Belt’s Depart- 
ment Store. 


Thus it was that two days after the 
four from A & T “sat down” in 
Greensboro, two hundred and fifty 
students from Johnson C. Smith sat 
down in three stores in Charlotte. 
Within the first ten days students 
from a dozen different Negro col- 
leges in as many different communi- 
ties “sat down” at lunch counters. 
Negro high school students in Ra- 
leigh joined the students of Shaw 


University and St. Augustine. In 
Durham white students from Duke 
University joined with Negro stu- 
dents from North Carolina College 
and the Student Council of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (white) 
sent congratulations and issued a 
strong supporting statement. 
Incredulity on the part of many 
whites gave way to confused irrita- 
tion, to anger, to bitter arguments, 
Southern “liberals” were unhappy. 
Most of them saw the students’ pro- 
test as a “setback to race relations.” 
They recommended certain “intelli- 
gent” and “reasonable” Negroes 
whom the officials might send to the 
students to “talk” with them. But 
the Negro students in no institution 
would have anything to do with 
these emissaries. Charging that they 
were “Uncle Toms” they sent them 
back to the officials. Mayor George 
Roach of Greensboro appointed a bi- 
racial committee “to study the issue” 
and find a way to reopen the closed 
lunch-counters. Both newspapers in 
the city editorially supported the stu- 
dents. But the hundreds of letters 
published by them ranged all the 
way from the few whites who would 
accept integrated eating facilities in 
variety stores, while wondering if Ne- 
groes would stop at that, to others 
who declared vehemently that such 
integration would sound the death 
knell for the “fair South.” For by 
this time it was suspected that the 
request for “a cup of coffee” was only 
the symbol for the Negro’s opposi- 
tion to segregation in any form. 
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Any lingering doubts of what was 
in the minds of students were cleared 
away by a letter from representa- 
tives of the “Negro Colleges of North 
Carolina” addressed to the Attorney 
General of that State: 


This mass movement is under way 
to bring to the realization of the citi- 
zens of North Carolina that the Ne- 
groes, who are also citizens of North 
Carolina, can no longer remain quiet 
and complacent and continue to ac- 
cept such gross injustice from those 
who desire to see no change in old 
customs and traditions solely for the 
purpose of personal gain, or because of 
warped ideas which have been in- 
stilled in the minds of many responsi- 
ble citizens. 


STATE REPRISALS 


Many Negro students were ar- 
rested and some convicted in North 
Carolina, but violence towards the 
student demonstrators has been kept 
at a minimum. As the movement 
spread to other states, however, stu- 
dents had to face tougher odds and 
take harder punishment. In South 
Carolina, four hundred demonstrat- 
ing students were rounded up by 
club-swinging policemen and armed 
citizens who had been hastily “depu- 
tized” by the police. The students 
were herded into barbed-wired stock- 
ades surrounded by jeering, taunting 
whites. Virginia used German police 
dogs. 

Saturday morning, February 19, 
thirty-four young Negroes, led by 
two divinity students from Virginia 
Union University, seated themselves 


among white customers at the lunch 
counter in Thalhimer’s, Richmond’s 
largest department store. When they 
were refused service the students 
opened books they had brought with 
them. At the same time other Ne- 
gro students sat down at the People’s 
Drug Store and in a nearby Wool- 
worth Store. None was served. At the 
end of two or three hours fresh re- 
lays of students arrived who took 
places at the counters. This went on 
all day so that some Negro students 
were at the lunch counters until the 
store closed. 

The following Monday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, was a school holiday. 
When the students arrived at Thal- 
himer’s the store was already filled 
with Negroes and whites who over- 
flowed on to the sidewalks. When 
the students seated themselves at the 
lunch counter they were set upon 
by two score armed city police and 
company guards with German po- 
lice dogs. Students and Negro spec- 
tators were seized and hurried out 
into waiting patrol wagons. Two po- 
licemen grabbed Mrs. Rosa Tinsley, 
58, a Negro woman standing near- 
by. Holding her by the armpits they 
hoisted her off the ground while a 
fierce dog snapped at her heels. In 
Portsmouth, that same day, fifty-one 
Negroes, most of them students, 
were arrested. 

Eight hundred students from 
Hampton Institute marched through 
the downtown business district of 
the town bearing banners declaring: 
JAILS WILL NOT STOP US! WE . 
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WILL FILL EVERY JAIL FOR 
OUR RIGHTS! 

Wednesday night some 3,000 Ne- 
gro citizens packed a church in Rich- 
mond, while an additional 2,000 
blocked traffic outside to join in the 
cheering and shouts of support for 
pickets, demonstrations and boycott 
“until victory is won.” On February 
26th, the State Assembly rushed 
through three “anti-trepass” bills 
which Governor Almond signed the 
same night. These laws provide a 
fine of $1,000 and twelve months in 
jail for trespassing, inciting or con- 
spiring to trespass in buildings after 
the owner or custodian has given no- 
tice forbidding trespass. 

Jane Filhiol, one of the protesting 
students of the Norfolk Division of 
Virginia State College scribbled in 
her notebook as she sat at the lunch 
counter of W. T. Grant’s store that 
week in Norfolk. Here are a few ex- 
cerpts: 


This has been the most fascinating 
hour of my life. It began at approxi- 
mately twelve o’clock, noon, and even 
now we continue to sit. Many people 
come by, some with smiles on their 
faces, others looking ashamed; some re- 
sentful and disgusted. Various remarks 
are passed, some pro and some con. 
It is interesting to watch the faces of 
both races... . The police come around 
with haunting faces that will probably 
be lasting memories. . . . The faces be- 
hind us are mostly hideous. Ugly, old 
rebels look at us with hate-filled eyes 
that, if possible, would crush us to 
pieces. . 

A young, white mother came in with 
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a small child. We had left every two 
seats vacant, but in order for the mother 
to sit with her child, it was necessary 
for both of them to sit next to a‘Ne- 
gro. The mother knew what was going 
on and she didn’t want to sit down, 
But too young to know the prejudices 
that will be instilled into her mind 
when she grows older—the child began 
fretting for an ice-cream soda. The 
child forced the mother to sit down, 
which she did, with resentment. One 
would think that the child would 
change color or be deranged in some 
way, judging by the remarks and the 
faces of most whites passing by. ... 
Again the tension seems to have risen. 
People are standing around in groups 
making gestures toward the counter. ... 


“IT GIVES ONE PAUSE” 


As the student sit-downs continued 
throughout the southeast, leaving 
behind them a string of closed lunch 
counters, apprehension and _ uncer- 
tainty of Southerners increased. An 
editorial in The Richmond News- 
Leader, February 22, is revealing: 


Many a Virginian must have felt a 
tinge of wry regret at the state of things 
as they are, in reading of Saturday's 
“sit-downs” by Negro students in Rich- 
mond stores. Here were the colored 
students, in coats, white shirts, ties, and 
one of them was reading Goethe and 
one was taking notes from a biology 
text. And here, on the sidewalks out- 
side, was a gang of white boys come 


to heckle, a ragtail rabble, slack-jawed, | 


black-jacketed, grinning fit to kill, and 
some of them, God save the mark, 
were waving the proud and honored 
flag of the Southern states in the last 
war fought by gentlemen, Eheu! It 
gives one pause. 
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The “fall of the Bastille” was in 
Florida. On a bright, sunny Satur- 
day morning early in March more 
than a thousand students from Flor- 
ida State University (white) joined 
some three thousand Negro students 
of Florida A & M University for a 
demonstration in the downtown dis- 
trict of Tallahassee. They met on 
A & M’s campus. Singing together, 
with banners flying, the students 
marched through the gates and out 
on to the highway. The procession 
was half-way to town when police 
cars, their sirens wide open, came 
racing towards them. Uniformed at- 
tackers sprang up along the road. 
Mounted police and state troopers, 
their guns flashing in the sunlight, 
bore down upon the students, un- 
corked nozzles of tear-gas cans and 
sprayed the gas directly into the 
crowd. Clubbed, choking and dazed, 
the students fell in the road or stag- 
gered to the sides. As many as the 
patrol wagons could hold were car- 
ried away. 

The viciousness of this attack 
aroused people as nothing else had 
done. The Governor of Florida ap- 
peared before radio and television to 
appeal to the nation for “understand- 
ing.” Governor Collins explained 
that while they had had many such 
demonstrations throughout the state, 
“not all these demonstrations are 
sponsored by students” but he con- 
ceded that “the worst of all has oc- 
curred in Tallahassee. And there it 
was largely sponsored by students 
from Florida A & M University, our 


Negro institutions and Florida State 
University.” 


There the city of Tallahassee took a 
rather rigid and punitive position in 
respect to these demonstrations. And, 
of course, this gave the appearance of 
partiality or of nonobjectivity, and this 
caused the condition to become aggra- 
vated, and we finally developed condi- 
tions there in Tallahassee of which I 
am frankly ashamed . . . armed patrol 
men, State, county and city—patrolling 
every street . . . wildest rumors going 
on about what was going to happen, 
runs on hardware stores for ammuni- 
tion, runs on stores for hammers, 
knives, screw drivers and everything 
else. . . . So far as I am personally 
concerned, I don’t mind saying that I 
think that, if a man has a department 
store and he invites the public gener- 
ally to come into his department store 
and trade, then it is unfair and morally 
wrong to single out one department 
and say he does not want or will not 
allow Negroes to patronize that one de- 
partment, 


This admission smashed the walls 
of the Solid South! White Suprema- 
cists and Segregationists denounced 
Governor Collins as a “traitor.” No 
more “pampering” of those “sedi- 
tious trouble-makers”! On March 15, 
the United Press reported from At- 
lanta, Georgia: 


More than 500 Negro students were 
arrested today. . . . From a sickbed, 
Governor Ernest Vandiver personally 
ordered the arrest of six students who 
tried to integrate the State Capitol 
cafeteria. He charged in a statement 
that “these mass violations of state law 
and private property rights definitely 
are subversive.” 
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Alabama Governor John Patterson 
ordered an investigation into the pos- 
sibility of closing the Alabama State 
College for Negroes after 1,000 of its 
students demonstrated in silence, 
broken only by the singing of the 
national anthem and recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, before the giant statue 
of Jefferson Davis in front of the 
state capitol. This followed a sit down 
in the county courthouse lunchroom 
by thirty-five students. The thirty- 
five were arrested. Police and hood- 
lums broke up the meeting in the 
square. But the Police Commis- 
sioner requested that the college be 
closed “due to the tense situation in 
Montgomery and the apparent lack 
of cooperation with law-enforcement 
officers.” 

During one day 146 Negro stu- 
dents were arrested in Nashville, 
Tennessee charged with “disorderly 
conduct.” Most of them chose to 
serve jail terms rather than pay the 
fines. In one trial, the City Prosecutor 
summoned two white girl students 
who had taken part in the Fisk Uni- 
versity demonstrations, to testify 
against the Negro students. The 
white girls stood on the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments in refus- 
ing to answer questions. 

Hooded nightriders began terroriz- 
ing Negro communities. A student 
in Texas was dragged from his home, 
beaten, branded with red-hot irons 
which left a KKK on his chest, and 
hung head down from a tree. A gang 
of whites armed with iron rods broke 
into another student’s home in the 


middle of the night and beat his 


mother and sister. 
NORTHERN YOUTH 


The speed and determination with 
which students in the north organ- 
ized in support of their Negro fel- 
lows in the South seemed to indi- 
cate that these young people were 
only waiting for some such clear cut 
issue. Following the McCarthy-era 
purges on the campuses throughout 
the country, the present generation 
of students has been extremely cau- 
tious and self-concerned, keeping 
themselves largely removed from so- 
cial or political questions. But, in the 
twinkle of an eye, students every- 
where sprang up in defense of their 
own beleagued kind. As an enthu- 
siastic co-ed at the University of Wis- 
consin put it to me, “If Negro stu- 
dents can sit-down in the South, cer- 
tainly we can stand-up in the North.” 
And so meetings are being held, 
money is being raised and picket 
lines are forming on campuses of 
every university. The National Stu- 
dent Association and the National 
Student Christian Federation give 
general counsel, provide facts and 
help arrange for speakers. First ac- 
tivities were confined to individual 
university communities, but larger 
and more coordinated action is now 
under way. 

Yale University’s forum “Chal- 
lenge” brought together 2,000 stu- 
dents from colleges in the north- 
east for a three-day conference to 
find out how best they could support 
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the southern students. Among the 
twenty-five students from Vassar 
College was 21-year-old Marian Gray, 
a senior. Miss Gray, a Negro, says 
that while she was aware of the situ- 
ation it was this conference that 
transformed her into a leader of 
student activity at Vassar. 

One of the speakers at the night 
session, March 11th was Allard K. 
Lowenstein, a New York attorney. 
“Mr. Lowenstein came direct from 
Alabama that night,” says Miss 
Gray, “and as I listened to him tears 
rolled down my cheeks. Yet, I was 
so proud of the bravery and dig- 
nity of those Negro students.” 

At Vassar the girls arranged a 
civil rights rally and invited Herbert 
Hill, labor secretary of the NAACP, 
to speak. Group meetings were held 
in all eight dormitories on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday night and on 
Thursday afternoon one hundred 
Vassar girls marched into the down- 
town district of Poughkeepsie carry- 
ing signs such as: 

DON’T BUY 
FROM WOOLWORTH— 
IT DISCRIMINATES IN THE 
SOUTH. 

They passed out 1,200 leaflets be- 
tween 5 and g p.m. (Thursday is a 
late shopping day in Poughkeepsie.) 
There had been no pickets at Vas- 
sar College in twenty-five years. The 
girls did not know how the admin- 
istration would react. Nevertheless, 
after the risk was explained, not a 
single girl who had signed up for 
the demonstration withdrew. 
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Twenty-four states, including seven 
Southern States—and Ghana, Africa 
—were represented in the Smith Col- 
lege demonstration which took place 
as a result of the “Challenge” meet- 
ing. The march started in front of 
Neilson Library and went through 
wet, sloppy streets to the business 
district of Northampton. The girls 
carried placards and handed out 
mimeographed letters of explanation. 
Some people clapped. Some threw 
snowballs. Someone shouted, “What 
right do rich girls have to talk about 
freedom!” And somebody called out, 
“Nigger lovers!” That night the stu- 
dent body’s House of Representa- 
tives granted permission for setting 
up a fund called Support Southern 
Students. The fund now has its own 
bank account. 

Bennington College in Vermont 
added an additional element to the 
march and picketing. Eighteen girls 
from Bennington sat at a Wool- 
worth lunch counter for ninety min- 
utes and refused to order anything. 
Besides handing out leaflets, these 
young ladies explained their reasons 
in courteous, but clear voices to wait- 
resses, manager and curious specta- 
tors. 

Perhaps the four Carolina students 
who first “sat down” in Greensboro 
did not know that in going into 
Woolworth’s they made the best pos- 
sible choice of lunch counters. For 
F. W. Woolworth Company is a 
phenomenon of American capital- 
ism. Not only does it have the most 
extensive chain of stores in the world, 
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but since 1879, when Frank Wool- 
worth opened his small Five-Cent 
Store in Utica, New York, Wool- 
worth’s has been the poor family’s 
store. It is the accumulated nickles 
and dimes from the working masses 
of America which built up the fabu- 
lous Woolworth fortune. And today 
the company likes to boast that its 
stock is widely distributed among 
thousands of small stockholders—the 
“little people.” In every town of 
America and in most of the cities 
of the “free world,” Woolworth’s 
offers the cheapest possible merchan- 
dise to the largest possible numbers 
of people. Last year when Wool- 
worth was celebrating its 80th An- 
niversary, Robert C. Kirkwood, 
president of the company wrote: 


To many, it may come as a surprise 
that Woolworth’s serves more food 
every day than any other single private 
organization in the world. In hundreds 
of neighborhoods, our luncheonettes, 
cafeterias, and baked goods departments 
enjoy the regular patronage of adults 
and young people. 

Other chain store-systems have 
been fashioned after Woolworth’s: 
S. H. Kress, W. T. Grant and S. S. 
Kresge. All cater to “the masses”; 
all have lunch counters. But F. W. 
Woolworth Company remains the 
pacesetter. 

Members of the Presbytery of New 
York have voted unanimously to 
have representatives of the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, United Presbyterian Church 
in the USA attend a Woolworth 
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stockholders’ meeting May 18th and 
“move for a policy of nonsegrega- 
tion.” The United Presbyterian 
Church holds $100,000 worth of 
common stock in the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. For perhaps the 
first time in its history the Presbytery 
is “urging our church’s board to ex- 
ercise its privilege as a stockholder 
to express an opinion about company 
(Woolworth’s) policy and as part 
owner to ask for a change.” Late in 
March, Rabbi Joachim Prinz, Presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, wrote to the presidents of 
Woolworth’s, Grant’s, Kresge’s and 
Kress’ urging that their businesses 
cease all discriminatory practices 
throughout the country. 
Philadelphia is only one example 
of where a petition circulated by a 
youth group called “Youth Against 
Segregation” secured thousands of 
signatures pledging: “We, the under- 
signed pledge to buy nothing from 
an F. W. Woolworth store anywhere 
until the management of the na 
tional chain stores orders all stores 
everywhere to serve and seat any 
customer without regard to race or 
color.” At the recent conference of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
ization, top union leaders pledged 
themselves to boycott chain stores 
that refused to serve Negroes at 
Southern lunch counters. The pic- 
ture of Walter Reuther signing this 
pledge proffered by Marvin John- 
son, one of the student leaders ex 
pelled from Louisiana’s Souther) 
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University, is hailed as a signal vic- 
tory. 


IMPACT ON BUSINESS 


Big Business is worried. Its Wali 
Street Journal of March 14 reported, 
“One Woolworth unit (in Durham, 
N. C.) that normally does about 
50% of its business with Negroes 
has been practically deserted in re- 
cent days.” The same report could 
be made on Woolworth Stores in 
hundreds of communities through- 
out the country. For no self-respect- 
ing Negro in the United States will 
enter a Woolworth Store today. And, 
within the last decade, Big Business 
has become increasingly aware of 
the Negro’s buying power. Follow- 
ing the massive arrests of Negro stu- 
dents in Nashville, Tennessee, in the 
week before Easter, the Negro com- 
munity of that city put on a “with- 
drawal of patronage” campaign from 
the downtown district of Nashville. 
The campaign was so successful that 
hardly a Negro entered the stores. 
In fact, few Negroes were even on 
the sidewalks of the central shopping 
area. Since it is estimated that Ne- 
groes spend about $7,500,000 annually 
in the downtown stores there, it can 
be seen that the loss of business as 
a result of this “withdrawal” cam- 
paign may spell the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in many estab- 
lishments. Many department stores 
in cities with large Negro communi- 
ties have not run the risk of similar 
boycotts. Hochschild Kohn & Co., 
Baltimore’s largest department store, 
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admitted Negroes to its dining room 
on March 2gth. A week later Hutzler 
Brothers Co. in that city announced, 
“Negroes will be served in our res- 
taurant.”* 

On March 15, the Woolworth 
management, speaking for all chain 
store managements, announced that 
the policy of segregation in the South 
would continue, adding that as “out- 
siders” they “cannot take the lead in 
changing local custom.” In reply, stu- 
dents point to the success of the bus 
boycott in Montgomery, Alabama, 
from which the Rev. Martin Luther 
King emerged as a forthright, de- 
termined leader. There the bus com- 
pany management was amused when 
Negroes said they would walk rather 
than use the segregated buses. But 
when months passed and Negroes 
continued to walk and white work- 
ers walked with them, the buses were 
running empty through the streets. 
It was the “outside” bus company 
management which capitulated. To- 
day, buses in Montgomery, Alabama, 
are integrated. 

Talking to students on their cam- 
puses in the South one senses their 
deep satisfaction in the fact that they 
are now actively engaged in “break- 
ing down the walls.” They want no 
more “fact-finding committees.” “We 
know the facts,” they say, “every- 
body knows the facts. We are con- 


* On May 10, six department and variety stores 
in downtown Nashville announced the desegrega- 
tion of their lunch counters; on May 23. mer- 
chants in Winston-Salem, N. C., ‘voted to de- 
segregate lunch-counter facilities in the near fu- 
ture.”"—N. Y. Times, May 24. 1960.—The Ed- 
ter. 
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cerned with change!” Today’s Ne- 
gro students are openly critical of 
their elders whom they label “timid,” 
“acquiescent” and “accommodating.” 
At the Conference of Southern Ne- 
gro Student Leaders in Raleigh, 
N. C., April 15-16, the NAACP was 
strongly criticized for its lack of mili- 
tancy. Its publication the Crisis was 
labelled a magazine of the “black 
bourgeois club,” no longer “carrying 
out the purpose of its founder, W. 
E. B. DuBois.” 

“Old leaders follow the methods 
of Booker T. Washington. Most of 
us are in favor of DuBois,” adds Jo- 
seph McNeil, one of the four who 
started the movement. 

No doubt they are headstrong, no 
doubt they are militant. They are 
disgusted by platitudes and pious 
mouthings of those whom they are 
expected to trust, respect and even 
revere. The Negro student feels be- 
trayed by the Supreme Court which 
allows so large a section of the land 
to employ so many means, from vio- 
lence to threats and even school 
closures, to render its decisions mean- 
ingless. They point scornfully at the 
recent Congressional filibuster on 
Capitol Hill and refer to the new 
Civil Rights measure as “the mouse 
brought forth by the Mountain.” 

The unshaken heroism, the calm 
dignity with which our youth in the 
Deep South have stepped forth to 
claim their heritage of Manhood jus- 
tifies all our hopes and fills us with 
deep humility and pride. The lynch- 


ers of Mississippi have not quelled 
them, the Ku Klux Klan of Georgia 
and Alabama has not succeeded in 
turning them back. When, about 
March ist, the all-white, all-elective 
Louisiana State Board of Education 
issued a warning that any student 
joining in sit-down demonstrations 
would be subjected “to stern disci- 
plinary action” the students of South- 
ern University, located in the capital 
of Louisiana, formed their ranks. 
Baton Rouge, long-time bastion of 
White Supremacy, largest industrial 
city of the Mississippi River delta, 
does not have “racial disturbances.” 
Is it taken for granted that “n 
know their place.” The sit-in at lunch 
counters started. The Negro students 
were quickly arrested, taken to the 
rat-intested, segregated jail, charged 
with “disturbing the peace” and bail 
set at the extraordinary figure of 
$1,500 each. The next day more stu- 
dents sat down at lunch counters. 
They too were arrested. So it went 
until the day came when 3,000 Ne- 
gro students marched _ silently 
through the center of Baton Rouge 
to the State Capitol. There a senior 
of Southern University mounted the 
capitol steps and declared for all to 
hear: 

“We demand the rights given to 
us by God ... We demand the right 
to move as we please, and not be 
hindered by tradition . . . We do not 
seek to be the white man’s brother- 
in-law, only his brother.” 
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Election Perspectives in New York 


By Clarence Hathaway 


How Best To set forth clearly our 
Party’s electoral policies in New York 
State at a time when political move- 
ments, of all types and shadings, are 
in a state of flux and uncertainty, is 
not a little complex. 

Yet our members are asking for 
and require answers. Moreover, if 
we are to contribute toward advanc- 
ing the interests and understanding 
of workers, Negro and Puerto Rican 
peoples, and the peace forces, we 
must strive to formulate a basically 
correct and understandable approach 
to the various groupings and to the 
new issues. 

Obviously, the wrecking of the 
Summit conference has violently cat- 
apulted the peace issue into the very 
center of the political arena. It brings 
to the fore a number of new aspects 
of the peace struggle, and adds new 
emphasis to the need of struggle for 
peaceful co-existence of nations with 
differing economic and social systems, 
for disarmament, and for an end to 
H-bomb tests. 

The new aspects will center 
around the necessity of convincingly 
showing that: 

1) It was the Eisenhower forces 
that deliberately planned to torpedo 
the Summit conference for fear that 
such a conference would weaken 
the world domination of U.S. impe- 
tialism. 

2) The U-2 provocation was more 
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than a “mistake.” It was but a reflec- 
tion of a contrived policy arrived at 
with Adenauer and De Gaulle to 
continue world tensions, the nuclear 
arming of West Germany, the con- 
tinued military occupation of West 
Berlin, the rejection of the Soviet 
disarmament proposals, and contin- 
ued plans for ultimate aggressive 
nuclear war against the Socialist 
world, including China. 

3) Soviet spokesmen, headed by 
N. S. Khrushchev, could not become 
a party to a sham conference when 
a series of events, culminating in the 
U-2 incitement, exposed the planned 
determination of the Eisenhower- 
Adenauer-De Gaulle trio to refuse to 
yield on any of the issues that stood 
in the way of furthering world peace. 

Probably the issues the Eisenhower 
critics will most use in the election 
campaign will be the “mistakes,” 
“blunders” and “stupidities” of the 
Administration. Many of these crit- 
ics, however, will try to whip up war 
hysteria and anti-communism by 
charging that the main responsibil- 
ity for the Summit failure rests on 
the Soviet Premier. Even some sin- 
cere peace advocates may be influ- 
enced by these efforts. We must con- 
tinue to work with all forces com- 
mitted to struggle for a peaceful 
world regardless of our different es- 
timate of responsibility. 

But here we are not dealing with 
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mere “mistakes” or “stupidities,” but 
with factors that are deeper and more 
dangerous. 

The fact is that Eisenhower, de- 
spite his Camp David commitments, 
either never intended to go through 
with a Summit conference to ease 
world tensions and promote peace, or 
else he, like Truman before him, 
is the captive and the servant of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Pentagon top-brass, and the anti-So- 
viet war advocates firmly entrenched 
in the State Department and through- 
out the government apparatus in 
Washington. 

We should remember that these 
forces, representing the big monopo- 
lies, have been a basic power in each 
Administration from the time of the 
landing of American troops in the 
US.S.R. after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in 1917, through all of World 
War II and since. They were the 
authors of the most reactionary anti- 
democratic and anti-labor legisla- 
tion here at home, and of the cold- 
war policies that led to the complete 
encirclement of the Soviet Union 
with military bases abroad. 

These are also the forces now at- 
tempting to undermine from within 
and to incite military intervention 
against the Castro government in 
Cuba. 

Significantly these policies in their 
modern cold-war, anti-socialist form 
were expressed first through the 
Democratic administration of Tru- 
man and continued without substan- 


tial change through the Eisenhower 


regime. 

This is important to note, because 
some reactionary Democrats who are 
now the “outs,” will attack the “mis- 
takes’—and “blunders” of Eisen- 
hower in exactly the same manner 
as Eisenhower attacked the Korean 
war “mistakes” and “blunders” of 
Truman. Yet they will continue to 
support the same aggressive imperial- 
ist policies; anti-labor at home, and 
anti-Soviet abroad. They will con- 
tinue to try to block the growth of 
the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America free from monopoly 
domination. Truman, Acheson, 
Symington, Johnson and the Dixie- 
crats will follow that line. 

Here in New York the advocates 
of such reactionary policies will rely 
mainly on the Rockefeller forces in 
the Republican Party, possibly even 
trying to substitute Rockefeller for 
Nixon, and on the De Sapio machine 
politicians in the Democratic Party. 

Naturally our main struggle in the 
campaign will be against the Repub- 
lican candidates, whether it is a Nix- 
on or a Rockefeller, and against the 
Republican candidates for Congress 
and State legislative offices. But with 
equal effort and determination we 
must expose and strive to defeat the 
Dixiecrats, as well as the forces 
backed by the Truman-Acheson lead- 
ership, most likely a Symington- 
Johnson combination. They are as re- 
actionary on basic issues—on civil 
rights and labor legislation, as well 
as peace. We will naturally oppose 
the candidates of the De Sapio ma- 
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chine. 

The most significant development 
of recent weeks is the resurgence of 
the long dormant movement for Ad- 
lai Stevenson. The more serious the 
concern for the crisis in international 
affairs the more one hears the view 
that the other candidates are too in- 
experienced to deal with Khrush- 
chev, that Stevenson is the only one 
who could handle such a job. In 
the last few days, eight headquarters 
have been opened up in New York 
City to promote his candidacy, and 
a campaign for one million signa- 
tures is under way. 

As for the various other candi- 
dates looked upon as more liberal, 
with variations of course—Hum- 
phrey, Morse, and Kennedy— it looks 
as though their supporters are unit- 
ing to block Symington and John- 
son. They either hope to ride on 
a ticket with Stevenson, or else, like 
Kennedy, they try to bolster their 
own strength by promising to place 
Stevenson in charge of foreign af- 
fairs. 

What are the potentials in New 
York State for election results which 
would then reflect the needs of the 
people on domestic issues, and fur- 
ther the struggle for peace? 

The answer must be that the possi- 
bilities are very good provided only 
that the popular forces are united, 
with common aims, and a common 
outlook. 

Our role, as Communists, must be 
primarily that of exerting our all- 
out efforts to further the unity of 


the people, white, Negro, Puerto 
Rican; to bring forth clearly the is- 
sues in the campaign and help the 
people to understand them; and to 
aid the people in exerting the great- 
est pressure on parties and candi- 
dates around these issues and to in- 
fluence the outcome of the elections 
in a way that will benefit the people, 
and further their struggle. 

THE NEGRO AND 

PUERTO RICAN PEOPLE 

Let us approach first the question 
of the Negro and Puerto Rican peo- 
ple—remembering that white work- 
ers and all progressives cannot solve 
their own problems so long as these 
sections of the population are dis- 
criminated against on jobs, in the 
schools, and in housing. Let us re- 
member Marx’s statement that labor 
in a white skin cannot free itself so 
long as labor in a black skin is 
branded. Above all, white progres- 
sives must support the growing de- 
mand of the Negro and Puerto 
Rican people for full representation 
in government. 

Here there is substantial progress 
to be noted. The Adam Powell- 
Jack forces have united in Harlem, 
and, most importantly, in the 14th 
A.D. where a split had developed 
between the Negro and Puerto Ri- 
can people, endorsement has been 
given to the Puerto Rican incumbent 
and the breach healed. This will 
also improve the situation in the 
23rd C.D. where a full slate of Negro 
and Puerto Rican candidates for lead- 
ership, convention delegates and can- 
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didates has been filed. This move- 
ment is headed by Mrs. Anna Hedge- 
man who could be the first Negro 
woman ever elected to Congress. 

In the 17th A.D., in Brooklyn, 
Negro, white, trade-union unity has 
been established. There I.U.E. Lo- 
cal 485 and the Negro people have 
united to support a white union- 
ist, Roe for A.D. leader and Thomas 
Jones, a Negro, for Assemblyman. 

All of these Negro and Puerto 
Rican candidates could be elected. 
There has been a tremendous up- 
surge of support for the southern 
sit-in movement and for the defense 
of Reverend Martin Luther King. 

The picket lines throughout the 
city at Woolworths, and Kresges, 
have involved thousands, including 
large numbers of young people. On 
May 17th probably 30,000 people 
participated in the meetings and 
demonstrations for civil rights. The 
trade unions brought 20,000 into the 
garment area alone. The Harlem 
Armory meeting brought out about 
9,000. The involvement of these peo- 
ple, particularly the young people 
and the trade unionists, in the elec- 
tions could sweep all Negro and 
Puerto Rican candidates to victory. 
Would it not be something for the 
Bronx to be proud of—to send the 
first Negro Congresswoman to Wash- 
ington? 


DEVELOPING MASS 
MOVEMENTS 


Besides the mass movements that 
have grown up in New York 


around the civil rights issue, the 
activities of the Jewish and other 
organizations around the anti- 
Semitic: outbreaks in West Ger- 
many, the commemorative dem. 
onstrations around the Nazi mas. 
sacres in the Warsaw Ghetto, the 
Union Square May Day demon. 
strations have all involved many 
thousands. 

The activities carried on by the 
trade unions and the organizations 
of the aged for the Forand health 
insurance bill politically activated 
many thousands. They held the 
May 18th meeting of 17,000 peo 
ple in Madisan Square Garden. 

Finally, at Madison Square Gar. 
den on May ioth, in a meeting 
organized by the Sane Nuclear 
Policy Committee the crowd over- 
flowed into the streets. The speak- 
ers represented the broadest peace 
forces of all parties and classes, 
from Alf Landon to Walter Rev- 
ther. This reflects the growing 
might of the peace movement. And 
a number of trade unions, contrary 
to the George Meany policy, worked 
effectively to make this gigantic out- 
pouring possible. 

Also throughout the city there are 
substantial mass movements of ten- 
ants, parent-and-teachers associations, 
and strong groups that have grown 
up around the fight for desegregated 
schools. 

These movements, together with 
the powerful trade-union movement, 
have it within their power to win 
substantially increased and improved 
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political representation in Congress 
and in the legislature if they were 
united on a program committed to 
peace, civil rights, health insurance 
for the aged, desegregation of schools, 
new housing for the low and middle- 
income groups, the repeal of Taft- 
Hartley and the Landrum-Griffin 
laws, the $1.25 minimum wage, the 
30-hour week without reduction in 
weekly pay, and legislation reflecting 
the needs of the youth. 

Such a common political struggle, 
even though carried on in this state 
through the channels of the Demo- 
cratic Party, would inevitably draw 
these masses into struggle against 
the giant monopoly interests, which 
would vigorously oppose their every 
demand, and eventually it could 
only pave the way for the creation 
of their own party, one devoted to 
the interests of the anti-monopoly 
popular forces—the workers, the Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican people, small 
business and professional people and 
the farmers. Though we Commu- 
nists are not able now to determine 
the course, certainly we will do all 
we can as active participants in all 
these movements and organizations 
to bring forward the issues, to show 
how they are intertwined, to direct 
the fight against the big monopoly 
interests, and to help the people find 
the road toward a Labor-Negro-Far- 
mer Party. 


INSURGENT MOVEMENT 


A further important progressive po- 
litical force in New York is the in- 


surgent movement within the Dem- 
ocratic Party, headed by ex-Senator 
Herbert Lehman, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Thomas Finletter— 
known as the New York Committee 
for Democratic Voters. Though its 
central avowed purpose is to defeat 
the Tammany machine, to end the 
boss rule of De Sapio, Buckley and 
Sharkey, and to democratize the par- 
ty, it firmly advocates extended de- 
mocracy, the repeal of anti-democrat- 
ic laws, and support for peace, civil 
rights and other progressive legisla- 
tion. Besides giving support to such 
Negro candidates as Mrs. Anna 
Hedgeman in the Bronx, and Thom- 
as Jones in Brooklyn, they are wag- 
ing major leadership battles in many 
districts throughout the five bor- 
oughs, and an important congres- 
sional fight in the 20th Congressional 
District of Manhattan where they are 
running William Ryan against the 
reactionary incumbent, Teller. They 
are also pushing many candidates 
for Assemblyman, notably William 
Delano in the 3rd A.D. of Man- 
hattan. 

Though this movement aims to 
remain within the Democratic Party, 
it nevertheless, in this period, plays 
a significant progressive role. As 
Communists we also are interested 
in the defeat of reactionary political 
machines and in the furtherance of 
greater democracy. It is the work- 
ers and the common people who 
suffer most from any restrictions on 
democracy. 

The trade unions, generally speak- 
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ing, are slowest to take up serious, 
sustained political activity. 

Some, like the garment workers 
under Dubinsky, are active in the 
Liberal Party, with a generally so- 
cial-democratic orientation. Origi- 
nally they named F.D.R. and other 
New Deal candidates as their own. 
Now they frequently do not unite 
with other progressive forces and 
play a divisive role. There are some 
among them now who seem to be 
orientating towards deals with the 
Rockefeller-Republican forces. How- 
ever, where there are Left or pro- 
gressive forces in their clubs they 
strive for unity on issues and candi- 
dates with other progressive forces, 
and work to influence them to move 
with the whole labor movement to- 
ward a Labor-Negro-Farmer Party. 

The main body of trade unionists 
carry on their activity through the 
Democratic Party. Not as much em- 
phasis has been placed on building 
COPE here as in some other places; 
though the unions have done good 
work on civil rights, the Forand 
Bill and some other issues. They 
may show greater activity after the 
primaries and the Party conventions. 

It is in the trade unions that Com- 
munists and other Left and progres- 
sive forces have the major job to 
do. Political issues and struggles 
must be presented as inseparable 
from the every day trade-union and 
shop struggles. The battles around 
automation alone, for instance, re- 
quire political struggles. 

Finally we should include efforts 
to unite the A.L.P. and Progressive 


Party forces, together with ourselves, 
around the fight for peace, civil rights 
and liberties, and other agreed upon 
issues. We will strive for agreement 
with them on joint efforts to pro- 
mote the formation of a new Party 
of the anti-monopoly forces at a 
time when the mass trade-union 
movement can be won for such a 
policy. We should solicit their help 
in winning the trade unions for such 
a Party. Meanwhile we should make 
clear our readiness to unite with 
them now in the selection of a peace 
candidate or candidates for Congress 
in agreed-upon congressional dis- 
tricts. 

To conclude, besides our main 
emphasis in stimulating and building 
the mass movement, the Communist 
Party in New York plans to run at 
least one Communist for Congress, 
and possibly another one or two 
for an assembly or state senatorial 
seat. 

Moreover, we intend to issue popu- 
lar leaflets in large quantities on the 
main issues, and an election platform 
setting forth our Socialist aims on a 
foundation of struggle around the 
main issues before the country—such 
as peace, civil rights, civil liberties, 
the demands of labor, etc. 

We urge all our comrades, work- 
ing with their neighbors and shop 
mates, to give their maximum ef- 
forts to the campaign, giving also 
due attention to building our own 
party, and the Worker. Out of the 
campaign can come a bigger Com- 
munist Party, with greater mass. in- 
fluence and prestige. 
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Browder Tries Again to Destroy the 


By William Z. Foster 


Ear BRowDER WAS EXPELLED from 
the Communist Party, by unani- 
mous vote of the National Commit- 
tee, in February 1946. This was done 
because of, “gross violation of Party 
discipline and decisions, for active 
opposition to the political line and 
leadership of our Party, for devel- 
oping factional activity, for betray- 
ing the principles of Marxism-Len- 
inism, and deserting to the side of 
the class enemy, American monopoly 
capital. . . . The struggle against 
Browder and Browderism is no 
longer a struggle against a trend in 
the Communist and labor move- 
ments. It is now a struggle against 
a deserter from communism, against 
an alien ideology and _ influence.” 
Browder’s enemy conduct since that 
time has amply demonstrated the 
correctness of these charges, formu- 
lated by Robert Thompson, veteran 
communist soldier of the Spanish 
War, and holder of the U. S. Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross medal in 
the war against Germany and Japan. 

Browder had been Party secretary 
for a number of years; he gradually 
became more and more opportunistic 
and egoistic, and unfit for his Party 
office. His expulsion, which devel- 
oped very rapidly, was a blow from 
which he has never recovered. He 
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suddenly learned that the Party was 
full of opposition to him. Practically 
all his followers in the Party de- 
serted him, save his immediate fam- 
ily. He has since kept pouring out 
a stream of articles, books, 
pamphlets, radio and _ television 
speeches, etc., containing all sorts of 
contradictory and false arguments. 
Browder is a pampered darling of 
the capitalist propaganda forces. But 
he has never succeeded in building 
up his shattered followers, except for 
a handful among the bankrupt and 
recently-expelled revisionist Gates 
sect. His latest attempt, also a dud, 
is his fanciful article attacking the 
Party in the March, 1960, issue of 
Harper’s Magazine. 

During his later years in Party 
leadership, and since then, Browder 
has concocted all sorts of fantastic 
schemes. He proposed to clasp hands 
with J. P. Morgan as a symbol of 
national unity; he wanted the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties to 
put up a joint ticket in the Presiden- 
tial elections of 1944, which would 
have excluded Roosevelt; he actually 
dissolved the Communist Party in 
the South; and was instrumental in 
changing its name (and composition) 
in the North to the Communist Po- 
litical Association; he proposed that 
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the country be run by the “intelligent 
capitalists,’ and he agreed to help 
them drum up 4o billion dollars in 
foreign trade “with their own meth- 
ods”; he declared that he was respon- 
sible for Franklin Roosevelt running 
a third time! He declares now—in 
Harper’s—that his expulsion was the 
signal for the cold war between the 
capitalist powers and the Soviet 
Union—which is in line with his 
monstrous ego. Boundless egoism 
and fantastic political schemes are 
among the principal reasons for his 
downfall. Generally, his proposals in 
the last years of his office went to- 
wards the liquidation of the class 
struggle, and the tailing after the 
monopolists, with the latter in full 
command. Becoming more and more 
absurd, his schemes have now become 
altogether impossible. 

Browder started with the idea of a 
benevolent American imperialism; 
moved to the point of equating the 
USA and USSR as sources of the 
war danger, and then to asserting 
that there was more socialism in the 
USA than in the USSR, and more 
capitalism in the USSR than in the 
USA: and now, in Harper’s, one has 
a picture of a devilish, war-provok- 
ing USSR functioning in a gen- 
erally benign world and causing all 
sorts of catastrophes, from the Cold 
War to the ruination of the Commu- 
nist Party of the USA. 

The main thing about his Harper’s 
article is the ignoring of any kind 
of social, economic, or political an- 
alysis; it is filled with gross ego- 


mania. The ignoring of U.S. and 
world imperialism, is the central 
failure; it comes from opportunism 
gone mad. Likewise, in this connec. 
tion, he ignores not only the whole 
persecution and prosecution of Party 
leaders and many others in the Left, 
but the whole phenomenon of Mc- 
Carthyism and New Conservatism 
and conformism, which even a Su- 
preme Court Justice called the “Black 
Pall of Fear.” 

Browder’s expulsion was brought 
about by the exposure of his revision- 
ist program in the French commu- 
nist magazine, Cahters du Commu- 
nisme, by Jacques Duclos, a promi- 
nent leader of the French Party. The 
French article was caused by Browd- 
er’s dabbling in the French and 
many other Communist Parties with 
his opportunist and _ destructive 
schemes. Duclos’ article was written 
in defense of the French Party. So 
little did the French comrades think 
of it as an international article, that 
they did not send our Party a copy 
of their magazine containing it—we 
had to dig it up from a subscriber 
in New York weeks later, having 
heard about it by chance. But 
Browder has since blown up the 
Duclos article with numerous absurd 
interpretations—such as claiming 
that it came from Stalin—trying in 
vain to explain away his own dras- 
tic repudiation by the American 
communist membership. 

In the Harper's article, Browder 
has even outdone himself with “ex- 
planations” of the Duclos article. It 
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has taken him 15 years to think up 
his latest brainstorm. He actually 
says that the Soviet Premier “Nikita 
Khrushchev has now adopted the 
‘heresy’ for which I was kicked out 
of the Communist party in 1945. His 
new policy of co-existence is almost 
word for word the same line I advo- 
cated fifteen years ago. So my crime 
has become—at least for the mo- 
ment—the new orthodoxy.” ‘The 
statement, of course, cannot be dig- 
nified with any other term than that 
it is a deliberate lie, slanderous and 
insulting to Premier Khrushchev. 
Browder actually was expelled from 
the Communist Party of the United 
States because he represented an op- 
posite policy from Khrushchev, and 
it was exposed by the Duclos article. 


BROWDER’S FAKE 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Ever since the formation of the So- 
viest Union in November 1917, the 
Russian Communist Party and its 
leaders have carried on a firm policy 
for peace with all countries: 


On November 8, 1917 . . . the Sec- 
ond Congress of Soviets . . . adopted 
a decree on peace drafted by Lenin. 
...In the 1919 Soviet Congress, Lenin 
declared, “The Soviet Republic desires 
to live in peace with all nations, and 
concentrate all its efforts on domestic 
construction. . . . We never changed 
our peace conditions. Many times we 
e pecially offered peace to the Entente 
(England and France). We deter- 
terminedly favor economic understand- 
ing with America, with all countries, 
but especially with America.” .. . 


Under Stalin’s leadership, the Soviet 
Government continued Lenin’s peace 
policy. . . . In December 1927, Stalin 
reiterated the basic tenet of this policy: 
“The basis of our relations with the 
capitalist countries is the allowance for 
the coexistence of two opposite sys- 
tems.” (For Peaceful Coexistence, pp. 
3-4, International Publishers, 1951). 


Premier Khrushchev is brilliantly 
and creatively continuing and devel- 
oping this 4o-years long policy of 
peaceful coexistence, steadfastly ad- 
hered to by the Soviet Communist 
Party under the leadership of Lenin 
and Stalin. His whole course has 
gone to the abolition of war and the 
burden of armaments; he is the out- 
standing world champion for ending 
the cold war. Now we have Browder, 
in his Harper’s article, insolently in- 
timating that Khrushchev has 
adopted and learned his peace policy 
from Browder! And this from 
Browder, himself, just another cold- 
war hack. 

From its foundation, the Soviet 
Union has faced the imperative pro- 
gram of preventing war and at the 
same time carrying forward social- 
ism. This has been its unavoidable 
two-pronged policy. In this policy it 
has been very successful, and it has 
had to carry it out in the face of 
stupendous obstructions placed in the 
way by the other powers. Particu- 
larly is this success the more remark- 
able because, since the end of World 
War II, the United States, which of 
all the great powers was alone un- 
damaged by the Hitler-aggressive 
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war, has been striving for domina- 
tion over the whole world. The 
United States had a monopoly of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, had air 
bases all over the world, and had 
scores of active military allies, besides 
controlling the United Nations. Also, 
the capitalist powers have waged a 
number of wars during this period 
—Greece, Korea, China, Indo-China, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Algeria, Suez, 
etc. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union 
has checkmated this militarism, main- 
tained peace, and has gone ahead 
building socialism, until it is now 
definitely overtaking and running 
ahead of the decaying world capital- 
ist system in many respects—space 
exploration, rocketry, peaceful atomic 
energy, science, technology, educa- 
tion, culture, etc. Thus, the socialist 
powers, instead of provoking the cold 
war, as Browder charges, have ac- 
tually minimized and curtailed it, 
and eventually they will succeed in 
putting an end to it. The Soviet 
Union is now moving irresistibly for 
the halting of war and for the total 
and universal disarming of the na- 
tions. 

This is the great policy of peaceful 
coexistence, as advocated and prac- 
ticed by the Soviet Union since the 
days of Lenin, and later by the whole 
bloc of socialist countries. It has noth- 
ing to do with the system of oppor- 
tunistic tailing after the United States 
imperialists, as advocated by Earl 
Browder. His policy, were the so- 
cialist world so unwise as to have 
put it into effect, would have re- 


sulted in the forces of socialism bend- 
ing the knee to, and doing the bid- 
ding of, American imperialism, and 
sentencing themselves to sterility, 
This would have surely prevented 
the coming into existence of the 
whole bloc of socialist states. There 
would have been a weak and isolated 
Soviet Union; there would have been 
no Chinese Revolution; and the 
many other socialist states would not 
have been born. 

This would have been the fruit of 
Browder’s policy of tailing after the 
United States on a world scale. The 
growth of socialism irresistibly re- 
quires initiative, not tailing after im- 
perialism, as Browder has been do- 
ing for many years. Helping the im- 
perialists to realize their own objec- 
tives “with their own methods” 
(Browder), probably would have 
resulted in a war, for it is absurd 
to suppose that the growing socialist 
movement would have long permit- 
ted itself to be checked, curbed, and 
confined by such restrictive pro-im- 
perialist measures as Browder advo- 
cates. Browder is a modern King 
Canute, trying to sweep back the ir- 
resistible tides of socialism—an im- 
possible proposition. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE REVISIONISTS TRY 
TO DESTROY THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Browder’s assertion that “Stalin 
ruined the American Communist 
Party” is nonsense. ‘This charge 
sounds particularly strange in the 
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mouth of a Browder, who not so 
long ago boasted of his close friend- 
ship with Stalin. Indeed, when 
Browder made his last trip to Mos- 
cow, in 1946, he was informing all 
and sundry that Stalin alone was the 
reliable one among the Soviet Party 
leadership. At the time, his favorite 
brainstorm was that Stalin was sur- 
rounded with war-makers—“Mc- 
Carthy boys,” Browder called them 
— who would not give Stalin a 
chance to advance his (Browder’s) 
“peace” line. This was more of the 
characteristic Browder absurdities. 
It was only when he got a polite 
brushoff on his last visit to Moscow 
(he could not even get in to see 
Stalin) that he began to talk against 
him. This rebuff was not surprising, 
as Soviet Russia could not afford to 
toy around with Browder’s political 
aberrations. 

In his early years, Stalin was a 
brilliant leader. He made serious 
errors in his concluding period, but 
it cannot be said that he ruined the 
American Communist Party. It took 
Browder about 15 years to fabricate 
this charge against him. With all his 
later faults, Stalin took an interest 
in our Party and had a strong ap- 
preciation of its future. In 1929, in 
the midst of a bitter factional fight 
in our Party with Lovestone, which 
Stalin was instrumental in ending 
(and in which he sharply criticized 
myself, among others), he gave our 
Party an enormous push forward 
(before Browder was hardly known 
in the Party.) Stalin, at that time, 


said, “I think, comrades, that the 
American Communist Party is one 
of those few communist parties in 
the world upon which history has 
laid tasks of a decisive character from 
the point of view of the world revo- 
lutionary movement.” Browder’s 
boast in his article that he was using 
me as a “hidden mine” to destroy 
the Party is too typically ridiculous 
to discuss. 

Not Stalin, but the United States 
Government, aided by the Gates- 
Browder type of revisionists, did to 
our Party the considerable damage 
that it has suffered in recent years. 
Under both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower regimes, the communists were 
subjected to the most bitter attacks 
from the federal and state authorities, 
and the employers. Many scores of 
men and women were railroaded to 
jail for long terms in almost every 
big city; the courts were cluttered up 
with stoolpigeon witnesses, reaction- 
ary state’s attorneys, and careerist 
judges, who handed out long sen- 
tences for imaginary offenses. Even 
yet, years after the McCarthy hysteria 
has come virtually to an end, several 
communists are still in jail, after long 
imprisonment, their only offense 
being that they dared to speak out 
against McCarthyism and the war 
danger. The Party was actually out- 
lawed by federal law, denying the 
Party the right to meet, etc., and this 
law is still in effect. The revisionists 
of the type of Gates and Browder did 
all they could to hamstring and 
liquidate the Party in the face of its 
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great enemies. 

Henry Winston, a young Negro 
Communist leader, has developed a 
brain tumor while in jail; he recently 
underwent an almost fatal opera- 
tion, which has left him crippled and 
almost blind. But the callous author- 
ities still hold him a prisoner. An- 
other Communist leader, Bob 
Thompson, a much decorated vete- 
ran of the Second World War, has 
also been in jail for several years, on 
the same fake charges. He had his 
skull beaten in, with an iron pipe, 
by a fascist prisoner, while in jail, 
and he nearly died. He is wearing a 
metal plate in his skull. This is the 
way the Communist Party has ex- 
perienced our boasted “freedom,” 
and it is these tactics that have done 
what injuries our Party has recently 
suffered; but of course, Browder is 
anxious to protect his capitalist pay- 
masters, and he makes no mention 
of this reign of terror. 

But no communist is dismayed at 
the losses in membership which our 
Party suffered under the attacks of 
the government and the revisionists. 
The Party is rapidly recovering, and 
will continue forward. All the big 
communist parties of today, begin- 
ning with Soviet Russia and Peo- 
ple’s China, and running through 
the whole list of socialist countries, 
as well as those in capitalist coun- 
tries, such as Indonesia, Italy, France, 
Brazil, etc. have suffered vastly 
greater in their day from the attacks 
of capitalist reaction than has our 
Party, and have brilliantly more than 


recovered from them. Our Party, 
we may be assured, will soon more 
than pick up its strength again. 

All the socialist countries are 
booming ahead. And Africa is ablaze 
with revolutionary spirit, Asia is 
gone forever from imperialist domi- 
nation, and Latin America is rapidly 
shaking off the chains of Yankee im- 
perialism. Cuba is only one example; 
but the real awakening conditions 
in Latin America were indicated in 
Eisenhower’s recent trip. All the 
countries that he visited were earnest- 
ly expecting financial aid, as all are 
in crisis. But Mr. Eisenhower, as 
soon as he was safely out of Latin 
America, declared that the United 
States had no intention of delivering 
subsidies to these lands. These may 
be expected to have widespread re- 
bellious consequences in many La- 
tin-American countries. The Latin- 
American people are not going to 
content themselves with flowery 
phrases. 

Mr. Browder is an apologist for 
American imperialism. He has been 
taken to the bosom of the imperial- 
ist press, and is now busy grinding 
out, at a good financial rate, endless 
articles and other publicity matter 
for them. His Harper’s article is but 
another example of his utter bank- 
ruptcy and megalomania. Our Party, 
and communist parties all over the 
world, will not allow turncoats such 
as Browder to swerve them from 
their inevitable and historic goal of 
socialism. 
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By James S. Allen 


The 17th National Convention 
vorked out positions that enable the 
yarty to respond on the prime ques- 
ions of the day. Events themselves 
rirtually beg the party to resume its 
tigorous political role. We need only 
mention the magnificent new phase 
of the struggle for Negro freedom 
now opened in the South, the wide 
response particularly among the 
vouth, and the new peace and polit- 
cal agitation in the labor movement 
ince the steel strike. Yes, the situa- 
tion is increasingly favorable to the 
renewal of the party and the revival 
of the progressive forces. 


blamed for being impatient with our 
own slowness. For we see that today 
it is possible to move more swiftly 
out of the twilight zone between 
inertia and action, between indeci- 
sion and confidence, between illegal- 
ity and legality—not only in the 
meaning of the law but in the fun- 
damental legality of the mass move- 
ment. 


* This article was a contribution to the discus- 
sion at the meeting of the National Committee, 
CP, USA, held in Chicago in March, 1960.—ed. 





We—all of us—can hardly be 


lecovery After the Anti-Revisionist Struggle 


Obviously, the major obstacle is 
not to be found in the external situa- 
tion, as difficult as it still is. Today, 
what the party itself does, as small 
as it is, can prove decisive. 

What restrains us? Many inner 
factors may be cited. But the main 
difficulty, it seems to me, is that the 
line of democratic anti-monopoly 
struggle has not yet seized hold of 
the party as a whole and galvanized 
it into action, which is the only way 
the party can renew itself. 

I think the principal reasons for 
this difficulty are to be found in the 
aftermath of the recent inner-party 
struggle. 

Essentially, the latest revisionist at- 
tack inside the party has been de- 
feated. In the prevailing environ- 
ment of labor reformism and class 
collaboration, revisionist attacks 
from outside the party continue, and 
new pressures of this type will arise 
within the party as well, we can be 
sure. But in breaking the recent re- 
visionist siege, the party scored an 
outstanding victory. True, it came 
at a heavy cost. The losses were need- 
lessly high, we bear many scars and 
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wounds, and we suffered a tempo- 
rary loss of prestige among our 
friends and allies. Nevertheless, with- 
out this victory, we could not even 
think of moving forward. 

A tendency to swing in the oppo- 
site direction, which plagued us for 
a time, has been deterred by the 
Convention, and this tendency can 
be overcome if the line of the Con- 
vention is developed in action. Here 
is where we confront the principal 
problem which has to be solved to 
complete the recovery of the party. 
Previously, fears of dogmatism and 
Left sectarianism hampered a more 
decisive rejoinder to revisionism, and 
prolonged the struggle unnecessarily. 
Today, we have a different situation. 
If we are fully conscious of it, we 
can institute a preventive cure 
against a similar weakness in reverse, 
and propel the party forward. 

What we need to overcome today 
are hesitation and indecision which 
arise from fears lest the bold projec- 
tion of the democratic anti-monopoly 
perspective should lead to the recur- 
rence of opportunistic mistakes. To 
the extent that this attitude exists, it 
tends to sustain dogmatic and sec- 
tarian approaches, and impedes the 
party from elaborating fully its cen- 
tral outlook. 

Of course, as we know only too 
well from experience, when united 
fronts and democratic alliances begin 
to emerge we will have to be on 
special guard against pulls in an op- 
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portunistic direction. In this respect, 
we will have to do much better than 
we did in the past, and we will if 
we keep such a danger in mind even 
now, as we evolve our policies. But 
at this initial stage, that cannot be 
our principal concern. Rather, our 
main concern now is to overcome 
the indecisions and fears which im. 
pede us from moving boldly along 
the line of the Convention. 

Therefore, it might prove helpful 
to summarize in what respects the 
revisionists were defeated, but to do 
so in the light of the central demo- 
cratic perspective that is required 
for this period. 

I will attempt this, point by point. 


* * * 


The party rejected the revisionist 
idea that Marxism does not apply in 
any fundamental sense to the special 
conditions of the United States. This 
idea ran parallel with the cry of 
reaction that Marxism and its party 
are alien to America. The recent crop 
of revisionists took advantage of the 
sharp attack of reaction, and the le- 
gal difficulties in which the party 
found itself, to urge their anti-Marx- 
ism on us. The party repudiated this 
utterly unprincipled effort to gain 
legality. 

In reasserting our Marxist posi- 
tion, I am afraid we tended to affirm 
too weakly a central Marxist prin- 
ciple from which the party can de 
part only at the price of defeat. This 
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feat. This 


is the identification of the Commu- 
aist Party with the rich democratic 
and cultural traditions and with the 
national interest of the country. The 
revisionists distorted this principle 
for their own purposes. We are 
rightly contemptuous of those who 
left the party in order, as they said, 
“to rejoin the American people.” We 
should not permit this slander 
against both the party and the Amer- 
ican people to keep us from eradicat- 
ing the slightest suspicion that the 
concept of national interest and of 
democratic tradition are foreign to 
Marxism. 
The national interest is that 
which is required to secure the very 
existence of the nation and to assure 
its progress. The democratic tradi- 
tion is the product of the people’s 
struggles from the very birth of the 
nation. Today, in the nuclear age, 
the national interest can be defined 
with crystal clarity in two words: 
Peaceful Coexistence. To assure this 
for as long as there are two systems 
in the world we need a full regenera- 
tion of democracy in the country. 
An outstanding fact of our times 
is that the monopoly elite of the 
bourgeoisie, controlling political 
power today, will betray the national 
interest and destroy democracy un- 
kss kept constantly in check by the 
pressure of the people. Under con- 
ditions of present-day capitalism, the 
working class is postured to become 
the chief exponent of the national in- 
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terest, the leading advocates of the 
best democratic and cultural tradi- 
tions, the force which can regenerate 
and renew the nation. 

This is the very warp and woof 
of the policies of the Communist 
Party. This is why it places peace 
first on the agenda. This is way it 
projects the fight for democracy as 
the central theme of progress: The 
winning of democracy for the Negro 
people and the victory of democracy 
in the South, with the eradication of 
Dixiecratism from our national life, 
the defense of the representative 
democratic institutions themselves 
against the constant efforts of mon- 
opoly to undermine them, the fullest 
utilization of democracy in the inte- 
rests of labor and all wage-earners, 
the safeguarding of our cultural 
heritage from the encroachments of 
Big Business. This is what Marxism 
teaches us. This is what it means un- 
der present American conditions. 

* * * 

The party rejected the revisionist 
contention that the revelations about 
the Stalin cult together with the sup- 
pression of the counter-revolution in 
Hungary raised basic doubts as to 
the socialist character of the systems 
in the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies. Today, it is hardly 
necessary to go beyond the evidence 
of events themselves, which so com- 
pletely repudiate the revisionist con- 
tention. 

The outstanding fact of world 
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politics is the great surge forward of 
the socialist world in every respect. 
Instead of inner collapse, on the ex- 
pectation of which the cold war lead- 
ers pursued their policies, we have 
the further consolidation and the 
sweeping growth of socialism, the 
communist goal coming into view, 
the aim boldly raised of overtaking 
capitalism within the decade, a new 
breathtaking vitality in democracy, 
culture and science. 

We can ask again, as we did dur- 
ing the midst of the revisionist 
mania; Who cleared the way for 
overcoming the isolation of the party 
—the revisionists with their negation 
of socialist successes or the party 
with its confidence in socialist prog- 
ress? True, some of the revisionists 
soon found themselves swimming 
with the anti-Soviet stream, which 
then seemed to them to be going 
places. But it was the party, in re- 
pudiating the revisionists, which 
showed the way to swim with the 
most important emergent current in 
the country—the mounting senti- 
ment for peaceful coexistence with 
the socialist world. 

Today, important sectors of the 
trade unions are beginning to join 
this current; other leaders of public 
opinion are swimming with us. 
When a top national TV program 
(NBC) can show a happy Hungary 
on the screen and philosophize that 
communism is an established fact in 
Eastern Europe beyond recall, this 
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can indeed be taken as symptomatic 
of a profound change beginning 
right here in the United States. It 
is the kind of wisdom that can bring 
the cold war to an end. 

Let us proclaim this victory over 
revisionism boldly, as a great patriotic 
victory for the party! 

The party rejected the revisionist 
idea that extended peaceful coexist- 
ence would mean the suspension of 
the class struggle on a world scale 
and at home. From Browder to the 
recent crop, this has been the kernel 
of revisionist thinking in the new 
postwar era. 

The source of this erroneous view 
lies in the confusion between new 
peaceful relations among _ states, 
which is a diplomatic and _ political 
relationship, and the basic shift in 
the underlying social forces which 
is making such a relationship pos. 
sible. These basic forces continue on 
the upgrade. The progress of social- 
ism, the successes of the colonial re- 
volutions, and the growth of great 





labor and democratic mass move- | 
ments in a number of countries con- 
tinue to change the world. The very 
same laws of social development 
which now bring into sight the aboli- 
tion of war have also produced a new | 
and more severe phase of the general | 
crisis of the capitalist system. These 
social laws, which are expressed in 
class and social struggles and in the 
competition of antagonistic social 
systems, are not cancelled out by 
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peaceful relations among govern- 
ments. Forms of the struggle are in- 
deed affected, in a very basic sense. 
The most important, on an interna- 
tional scale, is the new prospect of 
seaceful competition rather than 
armed struggle between states with 
different social systems. But history 
still moves forward through the con- 
tradiction and conflict of class and 
social forces. 

Therefore, the revisionists were in- 
correct when they held that peaceful 
coexistence would result in the 
stability of capitalism, and that the 
fight for peace required policies 
directed toward class collaboration. 
The party is entirely correct, as cur- 
rent events show, in recognizing as 
characteristic of this period in our 
country the growing acuteness of the 
class strugg sle. It is also profoundly 
right in seeing the necessity for a 
democratic anti-monopoly mass line, 
in which the working class seeks 
broad alliance with non-monopoly 
forces, in order to assure a perma- 
nent national policy of peace. 

Unfortunately, it seems to me, we 
are still restrained by certain hesita- 
tions and fears left over from this 


sionism. These prevent us from 
estimating more boldly and con- 
fidently the nature of the great shift 
which has taken place in world af- 
fairs. Mostly, I think, we are some- 
what dizzy from watching the two 
tendencies spinning around the same 


spot. On the one hand, as we have 
seen, the revisionists argued that 
since peace is assured by the basic 
shift in world relations, we can now 
have an evolution to socialism 
through the collaboration of classes 
within the country and on a world 
scale. On the other hand, starting 
from the same premise, others held 
that with peace guaranteed, we must 
now jump right off into the struggle 
for socialism in the United States. 
According to the latter view, cap- 
italism as a whole rather than mon- 
opoly should be the immediate target. 
Consequently, there is no need, they 
say, for democratic anti-monopoly 
united fronts, and for the policies 
arising from this need. 

Thus we see that both the rightist 
and the leftist lines of thinking, 
starting from the same premise, 
would have the same result—the self- 
isolation of the party from the cen- 
tral struggle for peace, and therefore 


‘its dismantling as an effective polit- 


ical force. If we were to follow the 
advice of rightists we would take a 
permanent vacation from the class 
struggle against monopoly, a strug- 
gle which is required to gain endur- 
ing peace. If we were to follow the 
leftists, we might talk a great deal 
about class struggle, but in practice 
absent ourselves from the actual 
mass movements which are today 
deeply democratic in content and 
anti-monopoly in direction. 

It is not difficult to discover what 
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is wrong. Both lines of thinking 
start out with the same one-sided in- 
terpretation of the turn in world af- 
fairs. Both see the turn as practically 
finished, and they also see it as pure 
—without the conflicts, struggles 
and contradictions in the situation. 
The 17th Convention rejected this 
lopsided interpretation. It struck out 
along a correct road, emphasizing 
the need to mount the major strug- 
gle against the powerful cold war 
forces in the country intent on re- 
versing the world trend, while also 
pointing to the new possibilities for 
ending the cold war. But somehow 
we did not give due recognition to 
the magnitude of the turn itself. 

I think we should correct this in 
the further development of our pol- 
icy. We need to grasp, as our start- 
ing point, the historic fact that a 
turn toward the relaxation of ten- 
sions has indeed begun—a turn still 
in progress, which is beset with many 
conflicting and contradictory forces 
arising from the nature of imperial- 
ism, and which therefore can be ex- 
pected to have its twists and bends. 
But the fact is that in the rapidly 
moving present-day world, the forces 
of socialism and colonial revolution 
are frustrating imperialism, and par- 
ticularly U.S. imperialism, as is so 
dramatically shwon in Cuba. Of 
course, monopoly will seek new 
methods, when the old fail, to achieve 
imperialist aims. But it is no longer 
master of the world situation. In ad- 


dition, monopoly, and especially US, 
monopoly, is embroiled in growing 
inter-imperialist rivalries within a 
narrower capitalist orbit, accentuat- 
ing all the inner difficulties. 

As a result, the peace forces in the 
country are presented with an unex- 
celled opportunity to complete the 
turn in domestic politics to an estab- 
lished national policy of peace, lead- 
ing toward total disarmament and 
toward the effort to convert to a 
peace economy of full employment. 

It is not enough to see the resist- 
ance to ending the cold war. We 
must fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the turn itself if we are to pursue 
most effectively the struggle against 
the cold war forces, with the goal 
of ending wars even while this coun- 
try remain capitalist. 

The party rejected the revisionist 
view that the perspective of the dem- 
ocratic road to socialism, including 
the possibility of peaceful transition 
entails the repudiation of the Marxist 
theory of the state, as it pertains both 
to the capitalist and the socialist 
states. The revisionist position was 
most completely presented in the 
Welfare State theory, with its con- 
cept of a new intermediate stage of 
society, which has its own special 
kind of state. Although Bittelman 
made ample use of rigid Marxist 
phraseology in describing this the- 
ory, he somehow managed to get rid 
of the dialectical essence of Marxism. 
Consequently, he found himself, by 
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2 curious quirk of accident if you 
choose, on the same ground as those 
who argue that the “new” capitalism 
is, or is becoming, a welfare society. 

This kind of recent experience 
with revisionism has left a goodly 
portion of the party, and many of its 
followers, hesitant about the line of 
democratic anti-monopoly struggle 
for fear that it might be confused 
with revisionism. 

In essence, revisionism equates the 
defense of democracy with the de- 
fense of capitalism, by whatever 
name. On the other hand, the Marx- 
its perspective enables us to see the 
struggle for the defense of democ- 
racy as a progression of mass move- 
ments directed against monopoly 
and other backward social forces, 
thus winning ground for the exten- 
sion of democracy and for basic so- 
cial changes. We see in the growth 
of these mass movements of labor, 
the Negro, farmers and the non- 
monopoly sectors the possibility of 
broad alliances and united fronts, 
that will isolate the most reactionary 
forces, curb menopoly power and 


| move towards its elimination, with 


growing restrictions upon capitalist 
exploitation itself. For the party, the 
democratic anti-monopoly _perspec- 
tive is the guide to all the prime 
struggles of our day, to the struggles 
of tomorrow, and to the road to so- 
cialism. Our dynamic view of 
democracy, with its content of mass 
struggle and social change, does not 


exclude the possibility of govern- 
ments with democratic anti-mon- 
opoly aims, before the decisive 
emergence of working class govern- 
ment. Neither does it set up artificial 
boundaries between the fight for de- 
mocracy and the fight for socialism, 
for it sees one leading into the other. 
We see socialism as a radical exten- 
sion of democracy, enriched with a 
new popular content and based on 
new socialist property relationships. 

This is a single, comprehensive 
view—a guide for the present and 
into the future. It alerts us to the 
prime need of the present day. To 
achieve and secure extended peace- 
ful coexistence, this period must be- 
come the era of democratic revival 
in the United States. At the heart of 
it, is the unity of labor and demo- 
cratic struggles, so centrally expres- 
sed in the Labor-Negro alliance, the 
development of which provides the 
springboard for a great leap forward. 

Communists in other lands see the 
general outlook in a similar light. 
Last November, seventeen Commu- 
nist Parties of capitalist Europe is- 
sued a joint declaration, in which the 
central emphasis is put on “the im- 
perative need” for “a new advance 
in the fight for democracy.” They, 
too, stress the “New opportunities 
for the fight for liberty, to defend 
democracy, to reestablish it where 
necessary and to give it new vitality.” 
They, too, see the checking of mon- 
opoly power as the requirement of 
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peace and democratic revival, the 
“unity of working class and demo- 
cratic struggle” for the people’s 
rights as the way to “a democratic 
and not a reactionary solution.” 
They, also, say: “The perspective for 
democratic development shows the 
way forward to socialism,” which, 
they make clear, “requires the exer- 
cise of political power by the work- 
ing class and other strata of working 
people.” 


* * * 


The party defeated the revisionist 
idea that the independence of the 
Communist Party of the USA could 
be established only at the expense 
of working-class internationalism. 
According to this view, the measure 
of party independence was to be 
found in the extent to which we crit- 
icized socialist governments and 
other communist parties. Revision- 
ists raised the right of such criticism 
to the level of a first principle. Here, 
too, the revisionist idea coincided 
with the cold war aim of splintering 
the international communist move- 
ment. 

Each party should exercise its own 
judgment in estimating events 
abroad, as in other matters. But this 
is not the most important measure 
of the independence of a party. In 
its true sense, the party establishes 
its independence when it is able to 
assimilate critically its own experi- 
ence, in the first place—as well as 
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world experience—in the very pro 
cess of elaborating its line in the con. 
text of national conditions. 
Without this, neither party prog. 
ress nor effective internationalism js 
possible This is the only way we can 
hope to solve the many problems of 
the mass movement and of our rela- 
tion to it, and present a perspective 
for progress that will stimulate and 
inspire the regeneration of the party 
and of the broad progressive forces, 
We must have confidence in our 
own ability to understand, better 
than anyone else, the requirements 
of party policy in the United States, 
and what the party must do to play 
its proper role of leadership. 
Perhaps, because of the revisionist 
attack, we did not reaffirm this basic 
approach boldly enough. Nor, in my 
opinion, did we with sufficient clar- 
ity define what was new in fraternal 
relations among communist parties, 
in view of the basic changes which 
have occurred in the world structure. 
Today we have a greater number 





of communist parties in the world 
than ever before, operating under a| 
wide variety of national conditions 
within the socialist, newly. inde-| 
pendent and capitalist parts of the 
world. What is important in this 


situation is the principle that there} 


are no leading or directing parties 
in the international working class 
movement, although all Communists 
share a common Marxist ideology 
and socialist perspective. This prin- 
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THE STRUGGLE AGAINST REVISIONISM 


ciple was afirmed by many commu- 
nist parties on the occasion of the 
ast Congress of the CP of the So- 
viet Union in 1959. The Theses of 
the recently held Congress of the 
Italian Communist Party, approved 
this declaration, emphasizing “the 
principle that there are no leading 
[in the sense of directing] commu- 
nist parties in the international 
workers’ movement and that every 
party is fully autonomous in the 
judgment of the situation that they 
have to face and in the determina- 
tion of their own policies, for which 


they are responsible to their own peo-. 


ple as to the workers of the world.” 
(Foreign Bulletin of the Italian CP, 
No. 11, Nov. 1959, p- 73) 

We have on occasion made similar 
statements. I think I am right in say- 
ing this is the way we view the mat- 
ter also. Now it is up to us bring this 
principle fully into play, by showing 
how well we can develop the theory 
and tactic of the democratic anti- 
monopoly united front in the prime 
country of monopoly capitalism. 


* * * 


The fact that we are here, gather- 
ed in National Committee after an 
important convention, with the com- 
mon need and desire to push for- 
ward along a single line, is in itself 
sufficient answer to the revisionist 
contention that a communist party, 
as a Marxist vanguard party, is no 
longer justified in the United States. 
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Our victory over revisionism on this 
score, embodies all the other vic- 
tories on different questions. In res- 
cuing the party, we have retained the 
power to move forward. 

In this respect, there is one matter 
of principle that is crucial, and still 
has to be set right. I hope the Na- 
tional Committee will proceed im- 
mediately to restore democratic cen- 
tralism as the acknowledged prin- 
ciple of party organizations, as de- 
cided by the Convention. This is not 
a question of form, as the revisionists 
held; it is a fundamental guide to a 
living, flexible, developing inner re- 
lation between maximum democracy 
and central collective leadership, 
which excludes rule by personal 
authority or by burocratic methods. 
We need it in order to stimulate the 
fullest membership participation in 
the making and critical evaluation 
of policy, greater initiative and auton- 
omy of decision together with col- 
lectivity of leadership, the adaptation 
of party forms and methods to the 
needs of the surrounding mass of 
workers and progressives. 

However, the most harmful re- 
sidue of the fight against revisionism 
is a tendency to backslide into dog- 
matic and doctrinaire positions. This 
is not an attribute possessed ex- 
clusively by this or that political 
tendency; it does not belong alone 
to this or that factional shadow. 
Even when it is acknowledged that 
new methods are required to activate 
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the party in the present situation, 
the old weakness arises amongst us 
to rely too much upon tactical con- 
siderations and solutions of separate 
practical questions, without relation 
to guiding theory and perspective. 

These harmful tendencies impede 
the probing of new questions, dis- 
courage efforts to evolve a perspective 
based on more than shortrange con- 
siderations, and can lead to theoret- 
ical sterility. If we want to renew 
the party from the midst of aroused 
workers, militant Negro people, 
agitated youth, intellectuals dismay- 
ed at cultural and moral decay, and 
all those eager to revitalize democ- 
racy—we ourselves must be dismay. 
ed, agitated, militant and aroused. 
Least of all could we attract anyone, 
if we were to remain engrossed in 
narrow doctrinal questions, instead 
of deepening and extending our 
Marxist thought by grappling afresh 
with the real problems of the day. 
This is the measure of our devotion 
to the people’s present needs and 
problems, and of our ability to gen- 
erate a vital and confident vision of 
the path forward. 

We should reject whatever rem- 
nant there may be of the idea that, 
judging from past experiences of the 
party, the defeat of revisionism 


within must inevitably be followed 
by a period of doctrinaire quiescence, 
This is the peace of inertia, of con- 
servatism, of doing things the good 
old way. Some of the old ways are 
also good, but they have to be infused 
with a new spirit, and renewed by 
new insights and new methods. 

During the next two years at least, 
the party will be shaped and guided 
by this National Committee. All of 
us should set an example by deli- 
berately preventing any element of 
dogmatism or of outmoded concepts 
of rigid strategy from getting en- 
trenched in our thinking and in our 
work. I think we can do this better, 
the more rapidly and the more solid- 
ly we elaborate the Convention 
perspective of democratic anti-mon- 
opoly struggle. Side by side with 
this, we need a concerted and inten- 
sive campaign of political and the- 
oretical education, starting in the 
party but reaching outward, and 
utilizing all our publications for this 
purpose. I am convinced that if we 
do these things, the party will be able 
better to solve a myriad of practical 
questions, for it will be propelled 
into action as a dynamic political 
force, with a unifying and inspiring 
perspective. 
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My Friend: Louis £. Burnham” 


By James E. Jackson 


I was not yet 20 when first I met my friend and he was a year younger. 

It was at a planning meeting of the National Negro Youth Congress 
in Washington, D. C., and Ed Strong had made the introductions. 

We were to room together that night but we never got to bed. (The 
night was for sleeping only for the old people who had reached the im- 
probable age of 35 or so; for the youth of our day, the night was made for 
talk.) All night we talked. Ideas flowed from Louis like the waters 
of a mountain spring—fresh, clear, sparkling. 

That night we discovered a great kinship in our outlook and the com- 
mon idea-foundation for a friendship that was to bind us closer than 
brothers, and abided till life’s end without the interruption of a single 
quarrel. 


My friend was plain-mannered, with none of the gloss and ostenta- 
tion which we often associate with the distinguished and the accomplished. 
Yet he was an uncommonly talented man with a wide range of achieve- 
ments which distinguished him notably from his fellows. 

e 
My friend was his brother’s keeper, in the Biblical sense of the phrase. 
He never commercialized his vast knowledge and great oratorical and 


| writing skills to amass personal treasure. 


He had command of all the disciplines and arts of the organizer, but 
he never invoked them for self-aggrandizement. 

My friend was a personally brave and courageous man who knew no 
fear in the presence of the enemy, yet there was no trace of the thrill 
| seeker or adventurer within him. 

All the fighting power of his being, all the strength of his sterling 
character, all the wide range of his reason, the poetry of his soul, the tender 
sentiments of his heart: all of himself, he committed to the services of 
his fellowman. 


— 


* This is the text n address delivered at the Louis E. Burnham Memorial Meeting, held in 
New York City, April Se "1960. —The Edstor. 
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My friend held the honored rank of leader. He led primarily by virtue 
of the power of attraction of his example. He was a veteran of numerous 
battles in the continuing crusade of the Negro people for full rights and 
human dignity; of the workingmen for bread and the political power to 
secure it; of all races of mankind for peace; of the real American nation 
for democratic fulfillment. j 

His faith in man’s power and destiny to fashion a wholly just society, 
free from the shadows of war and chains of oppression, was not com- 
pounded of a dreamer’s idyl. It was conviction projected from that science 
of society and social development associated with the names of Marx 
and Lenin. 

For my brother was a dedicated socialist in whose life’s work the 
contradiction between theory and practice did not exist. 


Among other things, he did these things: 


e He led for a decade that advance guard of the new South aborning 
—the Southern Negro Youth Congress. 

e He was the inspirer, herald and counselor of a generation of fighters 
for Negro freedom. His writings will continue to illuminate the 
way forward to our victory. 

e He discovered and nourished the spark of creativity and truth in 
so many. 





e He gave so generously of the abundance of his good comradeship 
and wise counsel to all those about him. 


All he had of worldly goods he shared with the needy he knew. 
His family was his intimate pride and joy. His love for his wife and 
children warmed all who knew the Burnhams with its rollicking radiance. 


When a book is written of the life of this gentle and gallant Knight | 


there will be chapters that will read like a Dumas novel. 

For my friend was a hero who marched often in the shadow of death; 
in Willie McGhee country in Mississippi; under the guns of “Bull” Con 
nor in Birmingham; we were together at Columbia, Tennessee, when the 
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mob still commanded the townsquare, but he was alone at the Sylacaga 
massacre. 


Hard was the ground but straight were the furrows he ploughed. He 
broke the entombing topsoil of the fallow land and exposed the rich 
brown loam to the sun. 

He planted those lonely furrows with golden seeds. From their union 
with the sunlight and the rich brown earth, a veritable forest of tall, 
straight pines have come: The white pine and the black pine, side by side; 
with their boughs entwined and their heads lifted toward the sun— 
ruffled, but unbowed before the harsh Southern winds. 

Pines which can stand against the Southern storms do not grow on 
fallow soil, though the land be hard and rocky. 

They are the harvest of the pioneer ploughman’s toil. 

Behold your monument, oh pioneer: A young forest has arisen with 
powers to becalm the Southern storms. 

The cause Louis Burnham so nobly upheld will triumph. 





Many of our readers will be anxious to contribute to the Louis E. 
Burnham Fund which is designed exclusively to provide for the well-being 
of his family and the education of his children—three girls and a boy. The 
Fund is administered by a Board of Trustees consisting of Shirley Graham 
Du Bois, John T. McManus, and George B. Murphy, Jr. Contributions 
should be made out and addressed to the Louis E. Burnham Fund, 197 
E, 4th Street, New York 9, N. Y.—The Editor. 








Youngstown, Ohio 

What inspiring times we live in! 
Imagine the incredible wonders of sci- 
ence. Imagine the overtaking of capi- 
talism by the socialist lands. Look at 
the events in China, in Cuba. Look 
at the liberation movements in Asia, 
Africa and now Latin America. How 
can anyone calling himself a Marxist 
—a Communist—feel discouraged or 
down-hearted? 

We are witnesses to the triumph of 
man over nature, of man over social 
evils. Socialism will win out in our 
time. 

As I write, the heroic struggle of 
the Negro people, led by the youth 
(is not that itself symbolic of our 
age?), is gaining force. The labor 
movement seems at long last to be 
waking up to the cry of peace. And 
I need not remind you of the impetus 
brought to the labor movement by the 
struggle of the steelworkers. There 
are many more issues I could mention. 

But one thing stands out above all 
else in these events. They are all, 
ultimately, the struggles of mass move- 
ments, not the actions of small groups. 
Are not these recent upsurges of the 
working class and its allies the real 
beginnings of what we are working 
for? 

The experiences of our Party have 
shown that we must help workers to 
learn from their own struggles and ex- 
periences. This lesson is expressed 
also in the textbook, Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism, recently published 
in the Soviet Union. The summary 
of this book, printed in the Decem- 
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ber, 1959 issue of World Marxist Re- 
vieW, Says: 

“One of the Leninist principles of 
political skill is that, in order to in- 
volve millions in active struggle, prop. 
aganda and agitation are not enough, 
What is needed is the political experi- 
ence of the masses themselves. The 
Party cannot wait passively for the 
masses to acquire this experience on 
their own. It should be our task to 
help the masses draw conclusions.” 

We are living in the last stronghold 
of capitalism. Sometimes we forget 
this, and so when we meet temporary 
setbacks we become disillusioned and 
defeatist. We fail to realize that in 
many ways the progressive movement 
in our country has the hardest of 
all jobs. But we, as American Marx- 
ists, also have an advantage. We 
know our enemy and we know—or 
should know—our friends. And who 
is our most trusted friend? The ordi- 
nary worker. I believe many of our 
comrades forget this point. They do 
not know, do not trust, do not love 
the working class, as Lenin, Debs 
and other great leaders loved it. 

Sometimes when I read the writings 
of certain comrades or hear them speak, 
I sense a dangerous attitude. I call it 
elitism. It goes like this: “Look 
here, you workers. Listen to me; I 
am a Marxist. Therefore, you follow 
me, for I am the vanguard.” A bit 
crude, but that is what is really meant. 

We as Marxists do not believe we 
are superior to anyone else. We are 
the vanguard, not the elite. We are 
an inseparable part of the working 
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cass. We are not above the workers, 
but march with them. If we lead them 
or guide them, we do so as a part of 
them, not as outsiders. A Communist 
js an advanced, class-conscious worker 
who is in his every pore a member of 
his class) Why don’t we stress this 
nore? Why do some Communists 
pretend intellectual superiority? Why 
don’t we trust the workers more and 
learn from them, as for example the 
Chinese Communists have done? 
We must identify ourselves with 
the workers in every possible struggle. 
No legitimate strike, no protest move- 
ment, no political campaign in which 
workers are involved should be out- 
sde our perspective. I would go so 
fir as to say there shouldn’t be a 
grievance we don’t support. Not al- 
ways in a physical way; unfortunately 
there are not enough Communists for 
that. But if we spread our influence 
in every way available, then each little 
struggle will be our struggle. We 
have too long allowed our enemies to 
smear us in the mind of the American 
worker. We must break our every 
bone to gain his confidence. We must 
\show him we are with him in his 
leveryday struggles, his bread-and- 
butter fights. 
| We must plug away unendingly, 
without pause. Most of all, once we 
|become part of a struggle we must 
stick to it. We must not jump in in 
jthe middle of a strike and leave when 
it is over. That is why, to some ex- 
}tent, our role in the steel strike was 
not fully successful. We should have 
issued leaflets at every impotrant turn. 
I think we tend to speak to the 
American worker on too high a level. 
We expect him at times to be a Marxist 
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instead of a hard-working guy break- 
ing his back to earn enough to sup- 
port his family. We must reach him 
on his own level. 

Why is so much of our writing cold 
and unemotional, reportage instead of 
interpretation, full of economic sta- 
tistics instead of human events? Some- 
times when I read The Worker or 
Political Affairs, 1 shudder: is this 
stuff supposed to be read by workers? 
I don’t mean that everything should be 
written for four-year-olds, but too 
much of the writing is unemotional. 
It doesn’t sparkle with the fire of real 
partisanship for the goals we seek. 

Did The Worker get into the steel 
strike with both feet? During the 
strike there were weeks when there 
was nothing but a small item stuck 
way in the back. I can’t accept the 
excuse that there was nothing to write 
about, There is so much to write 
about during a national strike that the 
paper should always be full of items of 
interest, articles of guidance and in- 
terpretation, etc. 

But the steel strike is not the only 
example. During the recent rubber 
strike, The Worker completely over- 
looked issues like the  thirty-hour 
week, raised during the strike. We 
came in late on the Packinghouse 
strike. We completely ignored strikes 
in the construction fields and in the 
teamsters in New York. We did well 
with the New York hospital strike and 
with Henderson, N. C. But on the 
whole the paper has not done well 
in handling the latest developments in 
labor. 

Why can’t The Worker get more 
information articles on labor in its col- 
umns? Couldn’t an article or two on 
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the Soviet worker be left out for one 
on the American worker? Couldn’t we 
bring back that “Labor Notes” col- 
umn? Perhaps there is no real answer 
until we get a Daily Worker. 

One problem that bothers workers 
a lot is taxes. I’ve heard them say: 
“It’s too bad we can’t strike for lower 
taxes.” I’ve often wondered why our 
movement has not gotten into the 
anti-tax movement more concretely. 
Shouldn’t we take the lead in oppos- 
ing new taxes? Shouldn’t we demand 
lower taxes on working people? When 
have we had a leaflet or an article 
on lower taxes? Why are we so hesi- 
tant? Here is one issue where not only 
workers but many sections of the 
middle class could be rallied. Couldn’t 
we begin some type of anti-tax move- 
ment which would be linked up with 
our disarmament program, our peace 
program? 

But taxes are not the only issue 
on which we have not utilized our in- 
fluence. There are others. We should 
not be so slow. We have too many 
socialists who throw up their heads, 
curse the Reuthers and the Meanys 
and then turn to the good old Soviet 
workers for salvation. Lenin would 
have told such comrades to pay more 
attention to the American workers. 
After all, our job is here. We can 
find inspiration in the Soviet experi- 
ence, but we should spend more time 
creating our socialist land. 

That is one reason we must stress 
our heritage more in our publica- 
tions. Wouldn’t this help us to 
identify ourselves as an American party 
and to expose the “foreign agent” 
tag with which we have been slan- 


dered? 
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Let us get back to knowing our 
American worker. Let us learn his 
ways. Let us speak to him in plain 
English on the questions that concern 
him. 

A Steel Worker. 


* * * 


Boston, Mass, 

In the belief that public evaluation 

of recent events has been hindered by 

a lack of clear definition of terms, the 

following are offered pending further 
reconnaissance into the problem. 


U-2. Airplane employed for peaceful 
weather observation. Derivation: 
U-boat, underwater craft used for 
peaceful oceanography, c. 1914. 

To misinterpret. To believe some- 
thing on the day it is said. 

Bi-partisanship. Doing two things at 
once. Cf, “bi-lingual,” “bi-focal,” 
“by and by.” 

Camera. Weather instrument. 

Secrecy. National defense (Russian). 

Silencer. Weather instrument. 

Keeping the door open. A way of 
getting what you want while ap 
pearing not to want it. Cf. John 
Hay, “Open Door Policy.” 

Poison pin, Weather instrument. 

H-Bomb. Weather instrument. 

Apology. A kind of Russian homo- 
sexuality. (Archaic: A diplomatic 
instrument frequently used when 
the airplanes of one country fly 
over the territory of another; also, 
over and over again demanded by 
Woodrow Wilson from the Central 
Powers with reference to submar- 
ine warfare, 1914-1917). 
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TWO SPRING TITLES 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 1763-1783 
By Herbert Aptheker Price $3.50 


This second book in Dr. Aptheker’s History of the Americana 
People answers such questions as: Was the American Revolutioa 
really a REVOLUTION? What were its sources? Did class divisions 
within the colonies determine its nature? Did the majority of Amer- 
ican people support it? How did the Committees of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress come into being? How were Tories 
and traitors treated by the military? What was the role of the Ne- 
gro people, free and slave? What was the relation of slavery to the 
independence struggle? These and many other questions are 
answered in a Marxist analysis that makes this book indispensable. 
An International title. 


COMPOSER AND NATION: THE FOLK 
HERITAGE IN MUSIC 


By Sidney Finkelstein Price $4.00 


This study surveys four centuries of music, focusing not only 
on the great 19th century composers who consciously allied their 
art with national tradition, such as Smetana, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov, but throws light on the masters 
who wrote during the period of the rise of modern nations, such 
as Vivaldi, Handel and Bach. The author treats in a new and fresh 
way with the classic era of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, 
and uncovers the social and psychological issues that affected the 
work of the romantic composers like Schuman, Chopin, Berlioz, 
Wagner and Brahms. He also discusses the moderns, like Debussy, 
Mahler, Stravinsky and others, and appraises American jazz, con- 
temporary Soviet music and other musical developments. An Inter- 
national book. 


New Century Publishers, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

















Important New June Book— 


A SYMPOSIUM 


DISARMAMENT and the AMERICAN ECONOMY 
Edited by HERBERT APTHEKER 


Papers presented at a Special Conference of the Faculty 


of Social Science in New York including contributions by 


HERBERT APTHEKER: The Ideology of Disarmament 

JAMES S. ALLEN: The Politics of Disarmament 

ROBERT W. DUNN: The Colossal Cost of War Preparations 
JOHN EATON: Economics of the Fight for Peace 

JURGEN KUCZYNSKI: Peace and the Economist 

HYMAN LUMER: The Economic Role of Armament Expenditures 
VICTOR PERLO: Economics of Disarmament 

GEORGE S. WHEELER: War Production and Employment 


Paperback: $1.00 Cloth $2.00 
AT MOST BOOKSTORES 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 














